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THE LADY JANE GREY. 
BY F. LAWRENCE, 
O’er hills and streams the morning beams, 


The fresh and fragrant morn, 

And through the woodland cheerily 
The huntsman winds his horn; 

And lords and ladies, richly dight, 
The gallant and the gay, 

Have vowed to waken with the light 
The pastime of the day. 


Within her chamber, far apart, 
In simple garb attired, 
Of modest mien, and brow serene, 
A lady sat retired. 
In meditative mood she sat, 
And scanned the magic page, 
The dreamy and mysterious lore 
Of Greece's poet-sage. 


And when the sound of horn and hound 
Broke full upon her ear, 

“ They wist notin their sports,” she cried, 
“* What pleasure [ have here: 

They wist not, Plato, of the joy, 
The rapture that I feel, 

The ‘ Paradise of rare device’ 
Thy fantasies reveal.” 


The tranquil day has passed away, 
Its sunuy hours have shed, 

And gathering clouds begin to lower 
Around the fated head: 

The guileless truth of early youth, 
Its faith and trust remain, 

But other cares and other friends 
Surround the Lady Jane. 


The heartless wiles of crafty men 
Already hem her in, 

The perils of the trusting heart 
In sober sooth begin ; 

Beforé her feet adventurers lay 

* The glittering bauble down : 

The haughtiest knee in England bends 
To tender her—a crown! 


“My lords,” she said, “for one so young, 
’Twere maidenly and meet 
To take your counsels for a lamp 
And guide unto my feet: 
Albeit, I have never sighed 
Nor sought for high degree ; 
The gauds and glitter of a court 
Have little charm for me. 


“T reverence your sage resolves, 
Your subtlety admit, 

And weak and worthless at the best 
I know is woman’s wit; 

But God has fortified my soul 
Against this trying hour, 

And in His ‘ faith and fear’ I shun 
The path to regal power. 


“ How often in disast’rous feuds 
Hath English blood been shed! 

What living man. my lords, could bear 
Its curse upon his head? 

Were it not better to unite, 
And bid dissension cease, 

That so we might advance the reign 
Of righteousness and peace ? 


“ May God protect our English homes, 
And bless my cousiu’s reign—” 

A sudden shout was raised without 
“ Long live the Lady Jane!” 

Arise, ye loyal Londoners, 
And shout tor Jane the Queen! 

The peerless choice of England’s voice! 
The monarch of sixteen! 





The pageant gay has passed away; 
The garish dream has fluwn: 

In sad and silent prison-room 
The captive sits aloue. 

The wasted form, and broken heart,— 
The chamber in the Tower,— 

Are these the sole memorials left 
OF that brief day of power? 


But ne’er was sufferer’s brow, methinks, 
So placid and serene; 

Angelic grace had lett its trace 
In her submissive mien: 

“« He cannot err whose hand,” she cried, 
“ The universe sustains; 

And welcome every change and chance 
His Provideuce ordains.” 


And as the parting hour drew nigh, 
Her faith the strpuger grew: 

So young, so good! so beautiful, 
So constant and so trae! 

In vain the zealous priest of Rome 
Essayed, with honied tougne, 

To win her from the cherished creed 
To which she fuudly clung. 


“Sir Abbot,” witha smile she cried, 
* Your subtic reasons spare; 
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My heart is fixed and resolute ;— | 
In courtesy forbear : 
To argue for my faith is not 
For one so weak as I; 
But in it, by the grace of God, 
And for it I can die! 


“ And tell my cousin—since, you say, 
She mourns my sinful state— 

I have a ghostly counsellor 
In this my mortal strait. 

Tell her I freely own my fault, 
And recognise her right ; 

She loves me not, and soon the grave 
Will hide me from her sight. 


“ May all her subjects duteously 
Incline unto her will; 

And God forgive me, if I e’er 
Have wished or thought her ill: 

Tell her, that though the flesh be frail, 
The spirit feels its might, 

And longs to burst its bonds, and soar 
Rejoicing into light! 


“Commend me to my father's prayers, 
And to my loving lord 

I charge you as a Christian mau 

° To take my dying word; 

It mitigates the stroke of death, 
The pang of parting pain, 

To think that we who aed so well 
So soon shall meet again !” 


’Tis said, that on the fatal morn, 
From her secluded cell 

She saw Lord Guildford pass to death, 
And waved a last farewell : 

Nay more, she saw, too plainly saw, 
Beneath her window borne, 

Oh sight of speechless agony ! 
His headless trunk return. 


Her fortitude had well-nigh failed 
Beneath the cruel shock ; 

But calmly, martyr-like, she laid 
Her head upon the block. 

And long shall fame enshrine her name 








nestmeenaniinnal ; 
Tristan felt as ifeach eye was directed to him in this mute inquiry— 


| which, look where he’ would, he could not escape. There was not a lad 


who went whistiing past, not a milliner’s girl tripping lightly with her bur- 
den, that did not seem in this man’s disordered fancy to be an accusing 
spirit, knowing his purpose and taunting him with it. To elude this, he 
went a long way rouud—and reached the bridge just when the sun had 
set. He tried to lounge tpon itas he saw other people do, watching the 
eockney-Waltonians who pursued their harmless amusement in the twi- 
light. His eyes rested on each tiny float; and his wandering thoughts 
followed the line down, down, to the deep bed of the river. What was 
there ? 

He could not answer that :—he hardly tried. All that he felt was, that 
it must be a place of stillness, and coldness, and silence:—he sought 
nothing more. Evén the blueness which the still bright sky cast within 
it was painful: he wanted it dark—all dark. He could not enter peed 
tals of that home while a ray of light rested on them—while one wo dly 
sound broke above them. There was yet near him a murmur of boyis 
talk and laughter; and a robin sang in one of the distanttrees. He would 
wait—wait until night and its stars should be the only witnesses of the 
great change. 

Tristan sat down underneath the parapet of the bridge. A man passed 
by, and looked at him, seeming to inate what he was doing there. So 
he took out of his pocket a biscuit, and pretended to eat. Then a woman 
crossed, leading a sickly child,—who gazed wistfully at the food. Tristan 
gave his morsel to the famished boy. 

“Now the world owes me more than it would fain bestow—a crust of 
bread!” thought he: and he felt a savage pride in the reflection. 

Colder and darker came on the night,—and Tristan waited still. A 
dreaminess, a torpor seemed to cramp his energies, making them unequal 
even to that last effort of all. A mist was over his eyes; yet still he saw 
through its gathering folds the dark waving ghostly trees—the stars over- 
head and the calm rippling waves below. 

As, uncertain still, he seemed to lean over the parapet, he felt it give 
way. A shudder—an unconscious and vain effort to spring back—and 
the waters liad drawn himin. The terrible refuge which he sought kad 
of itself opened its doors to receive him—aud there was no retreat. 

As in dreams we sometimes feel ourselves plunging deeper and deeper 
into an abyss which we know’ to be fathomless and yet experience no 
terror, no pain,—so Tristan sank. He seemed to feel the cool dark waters 
above him, around him. fold htm in an embrace which he knew was that 
of death—and yet the parting of soul and body brought no agony. He 
thought it would have been a terrible pang:—but it felt only like the 
loosening of a burthen—the putting off of a robe. He would not believe 
in the reality of the immortal change. 

Tristan felt himself rising up—up to the surface of the river. A faint 
idea haunted him that it was always so with the drowning; whom the 
wave tauntingly casts forth ouce or twice,—giving a chance of life before 
it swallows them ju for ever. He might have one more sight of the real 





Among the great and guod ; 
The image of heroic faith 
And guileless womanhood. 


And brightly her example still 
Shines through the mist of years ; 

The geutle and the true embalm 
Her memory with tears: 

By winter fires her tale is told, 
And never told in vain, 

As children listen to the Life 
And Death of Lady Jane. 





A LIFE EPISODE, 


—Of which the reader may believe just as much as he chooses—though, 
for my part, [believe it all. Notits mere outside garb—the drapery in 
which we pen-artists enfuld our model-traths, which we may arrange ex- 
actly as we please—but the deep world-wide verity of human feeling 
that lies beneath, and is eternally the same. 

The man whose life episode I purpose here to unfold, was one whom 
you might have met any day in a London street, park, or omnibus, and 
not have known that he was different from other men. Perhaps reader, 
when you peruse this episode you willbe astonished that I thus take from 
its hero every romantic accessory that could throw a halo around him, 
and reconcile in a degree the strange mingling of real and ideal which 
overshadowshim. I might have clothed him in a Roman toga, instead of 
plain broadcioth. I might have placed his existence in the dark ages 
where mysteries abounded. But, no! life is as true, as earnest, as full of 
wild romance and deep spirituality in these so-called matter-of-fact days 
as in those upon which we look back through the all-hallowing shadows 
of the past. Is not the inward life of every one a mystery ?—The poet 
whom you meet looking just like any other man—ready to dine, to talk 
about the weather or the state of Europe; yet over whose silent page you 
glance the next day in your solitude, whilst the inner depths of his heart, 
mingling with yours, lift your soul into communion with the Infinite—the 
artist with whom you may shake hands and interchange ordinary chat ; 
and anov, looking at whose work, you become transported into the glo- 
rious ideal world which his genius has created, in “which the “ shadowy 
people of the realm of dream” grow visible—are not these things myste- 
a as deep and strange as were ever dealt in by necromancers of 
old? 

Therefore, let the reader not start at the contrast which may jar against 
his sense of the supernatural when I take for my hero a man of this age 
in every respect. His name is—no, he shall have a feigned name; the 
same as the mournful mother-queen Marguerite gaye to her new-born 
babe at Damietta—Tristan—It suits well,—for this man was one most 
sorrowful. Let him, then, be Tristan. 

He was a man weighed down by cares:—what these were it is need. 
less here -to relate. You may meet, as I have said, his likeness many a 
time in London streets; and in the faded dress, the heavy listless gait,—the 
eye which never seeks the sky but always the gronnd,—as if it there 

oue were rest—you may recognise a brother to whom life has been fall 
of thorns. Oh, be thankful and rejoice if your hand has planted none for 
him or for his fellows! 

Tristan walked along in the soft sunny light of a June evening ;—a time 
most joyous in country lanes and fields, but in London bringing only sad- 
ness. He passed through the dull close West-end Streets—where the 
heated air was never stirred by one fresh evening breeze, and not a shade 
of the glorious sunset was visible save one faint golden sparkle on a 
church tower near. Tristan saw neither gloom nor light. His eyes were 
blinded—his heart was pressed ¢own—with misery. 

He found himself crossing the greensward towards the Serpentine 
River. It glittered in the sun-light like a beacon ;—and his eyes were 
opened now. He sawit; he would have rushed towards it with the 
speed of a hunted deer flying to a distant shelter,—but he dared not. It 
seemed as if every passer-by cried out to him—* Man, whuther goest 
thou ?” 





The answer to the question belonged uot to time, but to eternity. 








world, before entering into the land of shadows, on whose verge he stood. 
He could not reéescile to himself the trath that be had already peased 
through the eterazi gute—for he hud yet powers of thought and sense, 
He heard the murmur of the little waves—and saw the stars shining 
through the waters, 

He reached the syrfuce—he resolved to make one struggle and raise 
himself from that dark abyss. But there was no need. As easily as a 
winged thought, Tristan felt himself disengaged from the waters and 
floating above them with the lightness of a bird. Then he knew that the 
mysterious change had indeed passed over him:—that he was no longer 
a living man, but a spirit. 

Aud there, watted powerlessly to and fro by the eddies of the river 
with a motion ‘that awfully simulated life, lay the thing that had been 
Tristan ! The soul shuddered as it looked upon that dead form :—it knew 
then what was the guilt of murder. Aye, though this had been its own 
mortal dwelliug-place which it had destroyed, or wished to destroy, still 
it was murder! How dared he to make stiff and helpless the hand which 
might have aided a human .brether—which had responded to many a 
friendly clasp? How dared he to darken with that terrible glazed stare 
the orbs into which but three hours ago beloved and most loving eyes had 
looked, seeing there a reflected image—knowing well that as that image 
dwelt in his eyes so it dwelt im his heart, and blest in that knowledge ?1— 
to cast among the dark weeds the bright hair where her fingers had a right 
to stray—the 3 which hers had a right to press? Oh! it was a sin, a 
deadly sin; aud he—the spirit of the dead Tristan—felt it to be so, now. 
Parted from its mortality—from that change which by the might of the 
senses had dragged jt down from all higher impulses,—the soul knew 
wherein it had erred. Yetsomething of the selfishness of its earthly na- 
ture encumbered it still. 

“Tt was a bitter and a heartless world to me!’’ theught he—for the 
spitit of Tristan was Tristan still ;—“ I ever sought for good therein, and 
found none. My friends tempted me with kindness, and left me to starve ; 
my very tlesh and blood set their faces aguinst me; I doubted Love itself 
—and had I not cause? And new, what soul is there living that thinks 
of the one this night thrust irto the dark land of nothingness ?—Would I 
knew.” ey 

And with that desire came the knowledge of all the power that is pos- 
sessed by adisembodied spirit. The shadow floated on the wings of the 
night over the sleeping city; and found itself at the entrance of a house 
to which Tristan had crept not twelve hours before—a blot of insignifi- 
cant misery on its stately threshold—a butt for the underlings’ ill-conceal- 
ed scorn. Sodeemed. he then:—and a rejoicing pride thrilled through 
the spirit now, as, defying all haman power, all bars of pomp and cere- 
mony, he passed inte the innermost chamber. The mau he sought sat 
there, with bis wife by his side. 

Tristan had never seen that face but when its lines were made harsh by 
the pressure of worldly cares. He could hardly believe it was the same 
that now wore a pleasaut, kindly smile—or that the voice which now 
chatted about lively domestic nothings was the very tone that sounded so 
cautious and severe among the array of ledgers and cheque-books in & 
little dark office. Yet there they were ; the cold man of business and his 
fashionable wife, looking contented, home-like, affectionate—talking to- 
gether after the day was done, Even among the dazzling splendours of 
that luxurious abode shone the little glow-worm lamp of domestic love. 

The lady was paking out her watch.— My dear, I think we have had 
talk enough for to-night. Only before we go to bed I just wanted to 
know about that poor young man who came as we were going out to din- 
ner :—Tristan, was it not 2’ 

“Yes: the wild seapegrace of a fellow—so proud, there is no doin 
anythiog for him. And. yet LT would help him if 1 could, for his de 
father’s suke."’. y 

“What did he come for.” 

“Icoald hardly make out; for he stopped me in the hall, andI told 
him to come toungrrow, for I was busy (and you know, Emma, how that 
matter of poor. Williamson’s baukruptcy had occupied me al! day). But 
| young Trisjan spoke so fjercely—almost threateningly—that it vexed me; 

and TL told bim he had better not call again uutil he could treat with 
civility the best friend he had. ” 

“ Poor fellow! perhaps he was in want,” said the lady gently; “ he 
looked wild and haggard as he darted past the carriage.” 





374 


“Lnever thought of that. Dear me! I wish how that I had waiteda 
minute. But he has a brother pretty well off in the world, who would 
keep him from poverty.” , 

“ Bat you wili do something for him, Bdward ?” _ 

“Certainly, my live. I inteaded to speak to Hill & Venables next 
week about a vacancy they have in their office. I will go there to mor- 
row. Poor Tristan! His father was a good man. I should be sorry for 
any harm to come to the boy, though he is rather headstrong.” 

Self-convicted, Tristan lingered hearkening to the last echoes of that 
compassionate voice. Then, with a thrill of remorse that ran like an ar- 
row of conscience through his spiritual frame, he fled away. 

Through the still moonlight that made long shadows in the street the 
spirit wandered, itselfas impalpable. It floated over the same scenes 
which Tristau’s mortal feet had traversed :—but now, no jarring sounds of 
worldly traffic broke the holy quiet. A watchman’sheavy footfall resoun- 
ded aloug the pavement. When jhe had gone by, a woman with a child 
erawled to some door-steps and crouched down. J 

When the man came past again, she crept back into the shadow ; but 
he perceived her, and asked what she was doing there. The tone was 
hardly so rough as he used iu the daytime. ; 

“Thave not been drinking—indeed, Sir, I have not,’ was the faint 
answer: “ but I have had no tuod to-day except a biscuit that a poor gen- 
tleman in the Park gave my boy. We Nivided it between us.” ' 

“ Poor soul!” said the watchman, searching in his pocket; “ here is 
half a loaf and some cheese. I can do without my breakfast for ouce in a 
way. Only don’t lie there any longer, good woman; for there'll be some- 
body else passing soon, and it isn’t far to the station-house.” | 

“God reward you, Sir!” said the woman. “ The world is much bet- 
ter than people say—I have always found it so. at, little Johnny, and 
be patient. it is not long till morning.” 


‘It ws not long till morning. Ol! what a deep lesson of endurance was 
in those words of the poor desolate wanderer. And he—the spirit who 
now with his opened eyes aud ears listened—had in his lifetime reviled 
the world; struggled in its darkness, nor waited meekly for the dawa 
that would surely come at lust. He who, though poor, had never wanted 
a meal—who, though wretched, had found in his wretcheduess the bless- 
ed balm of luve—who, though friendless, had never been altogether de- 
solate—he had shrunk from his despair like a coward,—while this lonely 
forsaken one lived patiently on, enduring to the end. : 

Tristan’s spirit yearned repentautly over the very world which he had 
in his bitterness contemoed. It was of God’s creating—and the smile of 
divinity rested on it yet. With all its harshness, its coldness, its sufferings, 
it was still a blessed world. ; : 

On, on, over myriads of human spirits that the bosom of the night-still- 
ed city enfulded, did the soul of Tristan pass—resting with none until he 
caine toa small, neat, suburban dwelling. When last he crossed its 
threshold, it had been with wild anger in hisheart and a curse on his lips. 
From that threshold seemed yet to ring the parting words of strife. 

“ Brother Tristan, | have been careful and you a spendthrift. Every 
man ought to think of bimselt first :—you were too great a fvol to do that. 
I shall not help you any more. You may stop here one night more, aud 
then you must turn out and work in the street—or starve there, if you 
like it better.” 

And the terrible answer had been, “ No, but I will die, and bring 
Cain’s curse upon your head.” 

Could it be that the very roses which sleep their still and fragrant sleep 
wnder the moonlit porch had ever been shaken by the breat2 of such 
words as these! 

The spirit of Tristan stood in his brother’s chamber—sellf-justifying even 
now. For the man slept as peacefully as though his mother’s son had 
stilllain withia a few yards of him in the little closet from which he used 
to cali when, boy-like, they talked together half the long summer night. 
He had no thought of that dark, weed-tangled mass floating beneath the 
sturs. 

Bat a little while, and the sleeper stirred. His breathing grew thick, 
and his forehead’s veins were knotted,—while incohereat words came 
from his lips. 

* Tristan, you are a dolt: I always was master—I always will be; 
a be a good lad; don’t resist, aud I'll play with you again. Ha, 

”? 





Aud the almost boyish laughter showed how many years that world- 
Wora man had re-traversed in hisdream Again he murmured, though in 
achanged tone, 

“Father, don’t say [ ill-used him. Tristan must take care of himself. 
—Well, well, we are brothers, as you say. Dear father, only live a little 
longer, aud | will treat him much better,—I will indeed! Now, father, 
Regents; Ido promise! Tristan, give me your hand.—lIt freezes me. 

ih 

And the sleeping man leaped out of bed, and awoke in terror. 

“What a tool | have been,” he muttered, as he vainly tried to reassure 
himself that he had merely been dreaming. ‘‘ But it is,only because that 
stupid Tristan put me in such a passion. By-the-by, | wouder if the lad 

come in yet. His temper must be cooled by this time. Hollo, ‘Tris- 
tan,” called he,—opeuing the room door, 

There was no auswer ;—so0 he went to see. A strange fear oppressed 
that once cold-hearted man as he saw the empty chamber. The threat 
that he had scorned as idle words rang in his ear like a warning from the 
grave. He trembled, and sat down on the bed. 

“I hope the silly boy has doue himself no harm. Yet he was always 
passionate and desperate. [| wish I had not said what I did. God 
forgive me if any evil comes to that poo lad!” 

He drew aside the window-curtain: the first streak of dawn already 
miugled with the moonlight. 

« The fellow must be drinking,” he tried to think. “ Yet I don’t be- 
lieve the fellow had a shilling. Besides, he was always sober enough. 
Poor Tristan! I wish he would come home,” 

The man lay down again,—not in his own room, bat in his brother's. 
He thought he could sooner hear the street-door open there. He lay— 
listening to every breath—uutil he could rest no lounger. Each sigh of the 
morning breeze that arose and shook the casement seemed to cry out to 
him, lise the voice that haunted Cain,—* O, man, where is thy brother?” 

When the daylight came the spirit of the drowued hovered over that 
mau as be hurried out with a face as white as death, Those shadowy 
arms would tain have encircled his neck, that air-voice would have whis- 
a 1, “ Brother, my brother! let us forgive one another;”’—but it was too 

ate. Deati had stepped between them, and shut the gate of reconcilia- 
tion for ever. 

The winged soul threaded the gray shadows of early dawn as swiftly 
as the yet uuawakeued sunbeams. The first stirriugs of lie bad already 
disturbed the quiet of the great city, but in its gloomiest recesses some- 
what of the freshness and peace of night lingered still. It was in an up- 
per chamber in the darkest of those streets which desolate poverty seeins 
to haunt like a spectre that the spirit of Tristan rested. . 

Its sole occupaut was a young woman. You could not call her a girl, 
for the freshness of girlhood no longer tinted the thin, worn cheek ;—nor 
had the outside show of fine-ladyism replaced the pure womanliness of 
her face and mien. She had thrown herself on the bed, all dressed as she 
was, after what seemed to have been a long vigil; for the fuiut glimmer 
of the expiring caudle yet struggled with the encroaching light of morn- 


g. 

“ And she, too, can sleep—such a sound, peaceful happy sleep !” sighed 
the spirit. “‘ Byen now, there is in her heart no memory of Tristan!” 

It was not so: for on the table lay the letter to write which she had 
sat up half the night—a night when every hour was so precious to oue 
who toiled all day in the weary life of a goveruess. : 

* Why did you leave me in such anger !”—ran this mute record of vain 
tenderucss. “ Tristan,—imy heart’s joy—my only comfort in this world, 
—how could you say I loved you not? Must I tell you over and over 
again how many, many years my whole soul was filled with you ; how 
that from girlhood te womanhood [ have lived but to make myself worthy 
of you —lived through change and hopelessness aud world-sorrows, still 
keeping my heart pure and stroug with the single thought that I might 
one day be your wife. And yet, when you ask me to take that blessed 
mame, because | dare not auswer to the cry of your despair you say ij 
never loved you! What were your own words! ‘“ Maud, the world 
aud fate are ugainst our anion. Let us thwart them :—letus marry, and 
then die.” Aud when! auswered to that wild daving of misery with 
words of patieuce, you took the denial they implied asa springing not 
from prudent love bat cold contempt. Tristan, you said I scorned you 
because you were poor! Batt wiil not think more of that bitterness, 
which was wrung ouly trom your despair. Listen to me, my dearest! If 
Wwe are so poor that we iniist wait uutil the time of gray hairs beture we 
can have oue home and one vane, still [wil wait. IT would rather work 
until old age, aud live aad die your betrothed, than wed the richest man 
in Bugland. Aud you, Tristan, take courage! Life is never hopeless to 
those who have youth and heal and mind. I will watch you rise, step 
by step, iu the world :—my love shall cheer you and give you strength. 
You canuot fail—you shai not fail. My own! iny tasband that will be! 
you do not kuow how strung love is—how much itcan endure and be 
eonqueror at last. Cone tome temorrow, aud let us forgive one another. 


fhe Albion. 


I know that I am very dear to you :—but, Tristan, you are all in all to the 
heart of Maud.” 

An agony ef despairing love, more terrible than human heart could feel 
or human tongue describe, appeared to convulse the airy frame of tha 
spirit. Its term of wandering over, it felt dragged down, down, through 
storms and lightning and darkness, to the region of the dead. A cry of 
fearful anguish burst from it :—and the spell was broken. All had been 
a dream ! 

Tristan awoke, and found himse!f lying under the parapet of the bridge 
in the misty light of dawn. 

Humbled to the meek”iess of childhood did that pride-tempted man rain 
his tears in the dust, and bless the sleep, with its strange dream-peopled 
mystery, which had saved his soul from the doom of suicide. 

. Tristan went home. Under the rose-porch, stood his brother ; who ut- 
tered an exclamation of joy, ran ‘orward and stopped— 

“ Where have you been, young scapegrace ? I was a fool tomake my- 
self so uncomfortable about you.” 

Bat Tristan felt, and returned the hand’s warm clasp, and saw there 
was a quivering in the thin lips. Peace and forbearance healed all strife 
between the brothers, now. Both had learnt Life’s lesson in one 
night. 

u the evening light Maud’s arms were round Tristan’s neck, and her 
tears were falling on his bosom. 

Bat in his joy there was a solemnity,—a quietude which showed that a 
change had come over him. 

Many years afier, when he chanced to be walking with his wife in the 
spot, he told her of that marvellous dream. 

Maud, inher holy woman’s faith, doubted not one word. But while, 
with a shudder that she could not repress, she crept closer toher husband, 
her eyes uplifted and her lips moved ina thankful prayer. 

“ Life is full of mysteries !” she murmured. D. M. Mucock. 


HYAS THE ATHENIAN. 


Poets are all who love—who feel great truths— 
And tell them ; and the truth of truths is love. 
Puivip Baier. 





CHAPTER I. 


Sunshine, clear, warm, and golden, such as is seen only iu the land of 
Greece, rested on the summits of Mount Hymettus; Phabus himself 
might have stayed his chariot there to gaze from the twin-crested hill, far 
over the #gean, towards his native Delos. A troop of young Athenians 
went out by the city gates, all mounted and arrayed tor the sport in 
which the youth of Attica delighted—a bear-hunt. The advancing 
strides of civilization had driven most of the wild beasts from the Attic 
promontory, far into the woody recesses of Etolia and the mountains of 
Thessaly ; but still, occasionally, the “ honey-lover”’ was attracted by the 
treasures of Mount Hymettus, and then, when the news reached Athens, 
all the youth set forth to join in the excitement of a bear-hunt. The 
groves of the Academy were almost deserted—there were no wrestlers 
to join in theexercises of the Lyceum—all went forth to the sports on 
Mount Hymettus. 

“Ha! cried one of the young hunters, turning round and casting his 
eyes back on the city ; “so the philosopher has still kept some truants 
by his side! Look, there isa little group yet on the promontory of Su- 
nium, like a cluster of auts onthe top of an ant-hill .” 

“Au apt metaphor, O Lycaon,” answered another. ‘ I doubt not it 
would gratify the sage Plato—the great emmet lecturing his smaller ants 
on the pursuit of wisdom and foresight.” 

“ Rather say the Atheuian bee, as our witty Crito entitled him,” cried 
ayouth gorgeously attired, with an affected lisp in his yoice. ‘ Now, 
Lycaon, 1 will prove to you all, that though a bee is an emmet, an emmet 
is not a bee ; therefore Plato is abee. And moreover—~” 

“By Harpocrates! peace, though glibtongued sophist,” said Lycaon ; 
“ we all know thou art not among the philosopher’s scholars—would thou 
wert, if Plato’s wisdom could stop thy tongue. ” 

“His wisdom could not keep our young Athenians from the bear-hunt,” 
observed another of the troop. “1 wonder who are those few who stay 
with him now 1?” 

“ Glaucus and Myron, I know-—oh, and Hyas! who brings his wealth 
among the poverty-stricken philosophers: be sure there will be Hyas 
among them. ” 

“* Hyas is here, ’ said a voice, low, sweet, and yet with an indescriba- 
ble burden of sadness in its tones; aud asthe speaker advanced, his 
countenance was seen. It was full of thought, yet its contour was still 
youthful—almost feminine in grace. It might not have been perfect in 
form, and yet it was beautiful ; there was a depth and earnestness in the 
large clear eyes, changeable in their hue as the eastern sky after sunset, 
now of an intense blue, now shaded iuto the softest grey. His hair, of 
that deep red gold-colour, which the Greeks esteemed most beautitul, 
waved ina long curls over his shoulders, after the fashion of the time. But 
over all the charmsof his face aud mien was seen the same shadow which 
was heard in his voice, like one sad tone in a pleasant melody No pain 
coutracted the beautiful lips, aud yet even their smile was pensive. No 
deep sorrow sat in the clear eyes, and yet there was iu them a vague un- 
quiet, a restless looking-forward, as if the soul which lighted them was 
ever yearning for something which it could not obtain. 

“Hyas here!” repeated Lycaon, with a slightly sarcastic meaning in 
his tones. ‘* Art thou so 800n weary of the philosopher's love, then?” 

Hyas smiled, aud answered, without vexation or bitterness, “ All men 
like change or else Lycaon would not be found deserting the banquet ot 
Aspasia for the bear-hunt on Hymettus. ” 

“ Fairly retorted,” rejoined the gaily attired youth who had been term- 
ed sophist, and his loud but inane laugh greeted the discomtiture of the 
other, and quickly circulated through the blithe-hearted crowd. Youth 
is ever so ready with its mirth. 

‘Has Hyas then deserted the groves of the Academy for ever ?” asked 
a hunter. 

“Not so,’ the young man answered ; “but one wearies of every thing 
in time—change is good. I thought yesterday, that Plato grew too deep- 
ly metaphysical. His eloquence chilled, not warmed—it was like the 
shower of ice of which the northern barbarians tell, as glittering and as 
cold, Ifaucieda day on suuny Hymettus would cheer aud brighten me 
so I came.” , 

“ Yet Hyas is no hunter," sneered Lycaon. 
story of Adonis?” 

“ Wrong again, Lycaon,” pompously observed the young sophist. ‘The 
simile is poor and ill-conceived, since I can prove that a boar is nota 
bear, and that Hyas is not Adonis, because there is no Venus to weep 
over him.” 

“Saving our Aphrodite of Athens, our beautiful Phryne, ” laughed one 
of the baud. 

“Still wrong,’ continued Eryx the sophist; “ for the fairest face in 
Athens might be avery Gorgon’s, for ell that Hyas cares. Minerva, 
Artemis, ay and Juno herself. all united, would not make the image of 
pertection of which he dreams. Is it not so, friend ?’’ he turned round 
to Hyas, but the youth's countenance had recovered its habitual passive 
repose—he hardly noticed that they were speaking of him. 

“ By Jupiter, thou art incorrigible !” cried Lycaon. ‘‘ One may laugh 
near thee and at thee, too ; and it were as easy to provoke a speech from 
one of Minerva’s owls as a syllable from thy tongue, or a smile from thy 
lips. Well, Hyas, here is success to thy hunting, and a goddess to meet 
thee on Hymettus, instead of a boar—though, truly, [think thou wouldst 
care as little for the one as the other. ” 

In this light jesting conversation the young Athenians passed the in- 
tervening journey, until they penetrated into the far woods of Hymettus. 
Then began all the excitement of tre chase. The baying of the Thra- 
cian hounds, the call of the hunters, rang through the still woods. One 
by one the yoxng compauious separated, as they dashed in succession 
after the bear. Even Hyas entered into the excitement of the scene, and 
followed for a short time the traces of the hunters. His cheek brighten- 
ed with a faint, tender red, as he passed through the wilds of Hymettus, 
now breathing the clear fresh air on the mountain side, now plunging into 
the thick sarey shades. But by degrees the sounds of the chase grew 
fainter, and he lost sight ot the gay robes fluttering among the trees. His 
own passing enthusiasin becaine changed to weariness; and as the traces 
of the chase and those who followed it grew more indistinct, and the deep 
avlitudes of the place gathered around him, he ceased to take any interest 
in the sport which had at first seemed so pleasant. 

Hyas passed dreamily along, sometimes under the shade of trees, some- 
times treading upon beds of tragrant thyme, where the musical bees kept 
up a perpetual murmur first gay, aud then, from its monotony, almost 
leadiug the mind to sad fancies. How strange itis, that in this world 
we should be ever sighing over the mutability of all things, when in the 
veriest trifles, even the sweet music of bees, an unchanging sameness be- 
comes almost pain! A thought such as this floated through the mind et 
the young Greek, and he began to moralize. It was oue of the fantasies 
of his uatare; his life had been one of dreains, not cf deeds, and he was 
ever more prove to muse than to act. 
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body, the youth threw himself on a soft thymy bank, which sloped down 


to a fountain; not bubbling, bursting rill, but a clear deep spriv 

A ° > £, Uhat 
seemed as calm as a tiny lake. Its waters welled forth from their sour, 
as silently as a good man’s deeds; looking on them, no one could toll 
from whence the hidden spring gushed forth. An opening in the A | 
above let in a rift of sapphire, so that the still surface of the fakelet se ~ 
ed but the entrance toan enchanted region of cloudless blue thronet, 
which fairy clouds wandered like white floating birds. There waes 
lingering trace of its own earthly nature in the beautiful spring ; itsee “ 
ed to have received heaven into its bosom, as one who loves takes the 
image of his beloved in his heart, which thus loses its own identity oe 
- — holy to its inmost depths by the reception of that pure and lovely 
ideal. 

Au inexpressible feeling, halfsweet, half-mournful, oppressed the soul 
of Hyas, shutting out all the real world, and transporting him into 
fanciful region, in which the mind of youth makes its own parad ise. He 
wondered that he had never before seen this lovely dell, with its solita : 
spring, out of which none, save the birds, appeared ever to have Fee 
upon which no eyes, save those of the stars, had ever looked. All the 
glow of excitement passed away from him, and left a quiet dreaminegs : 
the bear-hunt, the jests and laughter of his companions, were as utterly 
blotted out from his ene | as though they had never been. He rested 
his head on a tuft of hyacinths, crushing the flowers to make his perfumed 
pillow, and remainod for hours watcking the diamond stars of sunlight 
that flickered among the leaves of the smilax under which he lay. 

“ This is better than listening to the lore of Plato,” thought Hyas. “Ay 
the bees talk a sweeter language than the philosopher. And to lie dream. 
ing here is truer happiness than to follow the sports of the chase. Ah! jf 
the philosopher is wiser than the worldly man, the poet is wiser than the 
——_ The god-shepherd of Admetus was Lappier in the meads of 

hessaly than was Jove in his own Olympus.” 

But by degrees a weariness of spirit crept over the youth. The same 
shadow clouded his face now as it had done amidst the gay Athenian 
troop. There was an unsatisfied longing gnawing at his heart, end de- 
priving it of rest. Beneath its influence the sky grew less blue—the 
warble of the birds changed from a carol into a dirge—the blessed, quiet 
loneliness of the woods became like the dull sulitude of a desert. When 
the day was gradually overclouded with the still shadows of the evening 
Hyas felt glad; there was a monotony in the continual sunshine which 
gpa him. He longed for the coming of twilight, with its tender 
gloom and its mysterious stars. They would svothe him; those golden 
eyes of heaven would be like companions: he would be happy then, for 
he would not feel alone. Oh, poet-soul!—type of poet-souls in all ages— 
here was thy vain yearning ; ever seeking for something higher, and purer, 
and more satisfying; putting aside the wine-cup of the present, with yet 
thirsty lips, and striving to quench that thirst w th the lite-waters of some 
imagined future. This was thy nature, ob, poet-heart! whose bliss never 
is, but always is to come—that heart whose yearnings after a perfect ideal 
can never meet fruition, until God fills it with His eternal now ! 

When the last sunbeams were slanting through the trees Hyas rose up, 
and came and stood by the margin of the spring. A fait shadow had 
crept over the dream-land which lay imaged in its bosom. Hyus gazed 
iuto its depths, and as he beheld, a strange phantom appeared to rise 
therein. Two beaut.ful eyes looking at him from beneath the still water, 
They were not the reflection of his own, for he stood in the shude, so that 
his figure was not pictured, Narcissus-like, in the stream. Nor were they 
the heaveuly eyes of planets, for the evening sky was starless. Hyus 
trembled, and yet gazed on, until he saw the shaduwy eyes assume form 
and brightness, and the phantom became a face of surpassing beauty, 
less like a woman’s than an angel’s. The young Greek instinctively look- 
ed behind him, but he was alone; it was only imaged in the water that he 
could see the shadowy face. 

“Tt is the Naiad of the fountain,” he whispered to himself, instinctively 
recurring to the belief which his countrymen held. “ Yet the philoso. 
phers teil us that all such are but types of the invisible spirit of nature— 
dreams of man’s imagining, and only dreams. Still the priests deny this: 
and if so the tale of Hylas is no fable, and this lovely face is that of a 
nymph—--1 will dare to prove it.” 

As he spoke, Hyas knelt down beside the fountain; the face seemed to 
rise nearer and nearer to the surface, aud two white cloud-like arms 
were stretched out, as if to meet his. 

“Beautiful shadow, I will tempt all for thee!” cried the impetuous 
boy, and he plunged his arms downward towards the phautom. They 
only met the chilly waters of the spring, which bubbled up as if in resis- 
tauce to his vain energy, and foamed and dashed against the flowering 
reeds. which fringed its margin. Yet, from the clear depths beyond, the 
beautiful face looked at him still. 

“4 will come to thee, if it be to death.’’cried Hyas. “Oh, thou lovely 
one, Where art thou?” He would have plunged headlong into the foun- 
tain, but he felt himself restrained. A touch, lightas the memory of some 
beloved embrace which has haunted us in dreams, aud only dreams can 
again restore, was laid upon his neck. The streugih of Anjweus could not 
have had more power. He sank on the grass, like a child whom his 
mother overwhelms with her loving caresses, his eyes still fixed on the 
waters, and his voice still murmuring, ‘“ Where art thou?” 

“Lam beside thee, above thee, around thee!’ was the reply. It was 
not like a human tone, yet it imparted nothing of the strange supernatural 
awe of a spirit-visitaut. It was more like that which we hear in s/llary 
day dreams, when the beloved face rises up before us like a vivid pre- 
sence, unl the beloved voice whispers in our ears words which are only 
the echo of our own hearis--words to which fancy aloue gives a life-like 
reality, aud yet we start and think we hear them still. Such was the 
voice that answered the impassioned call of Hyas. His eyes wandered 
around. 

* Lsee thee not, dream of my soul,---I cannot find thee,” was his mourn- 
fulcry. How ott has it been echoed since ! ; 

“ Look in the waters, aud thou shalt beheld me,” answered the voice. 
“T am the ideal of beauty, of purity, of happiness. No man living ever 
saw me face to face, but the true poet may behold my shadow retlected 
in the deep waters of his own soul, when it is still, untroubled, and un- 
stained. There he may see me, floating between himself and that heaven 
to which he ever looks, and whither all his aspirstions tend. ‘Thus and 
only thus, when the poet takes heaven into his soul, as the still wave 
takes the sky, can be see that perfect ideal, which he aloue is able to 
apprebend.” : 

Hyas drank in these words as a parched plant drinks in the droppings 
of April rain. The clouds passed away trom his spirit, and it received 
uew streugth; his dim dreams took form and shape, aud became “a living 
soul.” As leaf by leaf a blossom opeus, until at last one glorious burst 
of sunshine reveals the perfect flower, so at once his spirit passed from 
the vag ueness of infancy to the full stature of manhood; the poet rose up 
from his dreamy sleep, as Adam awoke at the touch of God in Paradise, 
concious of his existence, and glorying and rejoicing in his power. 

«This, then, is the image of bliss which I vaiuly sought,” he cried. 
“This is the pure ideal which T foand uot in the pleasures of human life 
and human intercourse; for which I looked in the temple of the gods, in 
the schools of the philosophers, and, lo! it was not there. Now I recog- 
nise it, now I am strong. Let me go forth to the world, aud bring all 
men to look with me on thy face, O dream of beauty! Let me show forth 
light to their darkness; let me speak to them of purity and holiness, until 
the ideal is re-born in mortal clay, and meu became themselves the reali- 
sation of the inspired dream. , , 

Such was the first outburst of the poet-heart, and such it ever is. Hyas 
did not notice, that even while he spoke the well became dark with the 
darkening sky, and the face that had looked out from its depths was no 
longer seen. But when he turued and saw nothing in the waters but the 
stars, as they came out one by one, then his heart sunk within him, and 
would have become weighed down with sorrow but for the dream-like 
voice, the consciousness of indwelling divinity, which never forsakes the 
poet. He rose and prepared to return; bat first he stooped down, drank, 
and laved his forehead with the waters of the mysterious fountnin, It 
was the baptism of his soul, consecrating It the he highest mission of man 
on earth—that of the God-sent, God-hallowed poet. 

CHAPTER IL. 


The Pythian games had just begun, and the wide arena where they 
were celebrated was one moving mass of congregated humanity. There 
were assembled multitudes from all the Grecian states, giving & the 
scene an infinite variety. The rude Lacedemonian, in all the pride ot 
his voluntary coarseness, both of manners and of attire, elbowed the ele- 
gant, effeminate Athenian: the barbarous, balt-clad Etolian, eyed with 
envious astouishm ent the blazing jewelry aud rich attire of the luxurious 
Thessalian; while the warlike Messenian looked with equal coutempt 
upon both, and the peace-loving Avhaian stood by with placid indif- 
; e. ~ 
‘ The treaty made by Nicias had just terminated the first Peloponnesian 
war, and al! the coutlicting animosities of the various Geeek provinces 
were lulled into a temporary calm. The Pythian solemnities were cele- 
brated with unusual devotion; victor and vanquished, oppresser and 
oppressed, all met in peace and amity on the small, torest-bound plain, 





Wearied already, but oppressed more with lassitude of mind than of 
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the costly shrine, the treasure house of all the sacred wealth of Greece, 
qwhere a common worship created one bond of union, which, among all 
the stormy wars of the coutending states, remained uubroken to the last. 
All were brethren at the Pythian games. : alii 

«Well met, well met, countryman !—it ts something to see a friend’s 
face in this wilderness of humanity !” cried a youth, whose littering dress, 
gs well as the golden grasshoppers fastening back his long perfumed 
curls, bespoke him an Athenian. “ Lycacn! Stop,—prithee stop!” he 
persisted, catching hold of the soberhued pallium of the person he ad- 
dressed. “I have been following thy tall head through the crowd these 
ten minutes; no easy task, I assure thee. ’ . ¥ 

« Probably not,” said the other, looking down with a half-sardonic 
smile on the small stature and effeminate attire of Eryx the sophist. “ This 
ylace is not quite so attractive for an easy promenade as our Athenian 
Ceramics, nor so good for the exhibition of gold and embroidery.” 

“ Right, right, Lycaou! I ever eschewed the Pythian games until now; 
and I had reason. Poh! here is the stain of a dirty hand—that boor ot 
av Acarnanian’s, | vow!—on the embroidery worked by Phryne’s own 
taper fingers; and, by Hermes! here is a jewel missing from the hem ot 

my parple chlamys! It was that thief of a Cretan who helped me through 
the crowd. Oh, Lycaou, Lycaon, pity me! ‘The richest gem in Athens! 
Alas, that it should fall into the hands of a Cretan knave !” 

‘« As well belong to a knave asa fool,’ muttered Lycaon. 

« What was that thou sadst, friend 1” asked Eryx, lifting up his head 
from the piteous examination of his dilapidated garments. 

a“ Merely that the jewel was a foolish jewel to slip so readily from a 
master who valued it—ay, even more than himself, which is saying a 

at deal.” 

“[ did—I did, Lycaon!” lamented the unconscious Eryx. 
my jewel!” 

“Couldst thou not follow that tall Cretan, and offer to teach him all 
thy wisdom in exchange for the jewel? Convince him, by all the argu- 
ments you sophists use, tat what belongs to one man is not the property 
of another, unless he wants it more, or can use it better, or is able to 
steal it!” 

Eryx shook his head in wofal despondency ; even his acquired sophist- 
ry had forsaken him in this mournful hour. 

“No, no, we will say no more of this, Lycaon. Oaly let me stay by 
thee, for thea wilt be a protection in this crowd. Oh, what an enviable 

man was Hercules!” 

“ What, with his lion’s skin instead of this Tyrian purple,—his ignorance 
instead of the learning of Gorgias? Fie, Eryx! I, who am only a poor 
disciple of that visionary dreamer Pythagoras, who never wore an em- 
wreidered robe in his life, and knew no ditference between a pearl and 
aa Onyx-stone,—sven I have more respect for my master than to put for- 
ward the nobility of nerely bodily force! The mind—the mind is all, as 
none should kuow better than Eryx.” 

The little sophist smiled the placid, benignant smile of gratified vanity, 
which, while enveloping him with its soft, silken tolds, proved as impen- 
etrable as iron mail to all the shafts of sarcasm. He would have walked 
about fairly stuck all over with these arrows, as proud as an Indian of 
his robe of quills. Verily, there is a blessed unconsciousness in vanity ! 
The self-distrustful, sensitive man, sometimes looks with momeutary envy 
on the complacent fool. 

‘Let me peep over thy shoulder, Lycaon, the games are beginning,” 
said Bryx, trying to raise himself on tiptoe, in order to gaze in a direction 
where the movement of the crowd betokened some new sight. 

It was the priests who, in long order, were desceuding the marble steps 
of the temple to take their stations among the judges in the centre of the 
plain, where a canopy with purple hangings chut out the glaring light of 
the sun. An altar and a statue of Apollo were erected within, and be- 
neath the seats of the judges the competitors in painting aud sculp- 
tare had disposed their works. Eryx and Lycaon stood within a 
short distance of this post of honour, and when the sophist had recovered 
himself his tongue ran on glibly as ever, disposing iteclt for the idle criti- 
cisin of one who is never at a loss for words, because he never knows how 
to feel. 

“ There is the great work of Parrnasius ‘Mercury with the Lyre.’ I 
saw it myself at Ephesus,” cried Eryx, now fully alive to his own impor- 
tance. “ Lycaon, behold that head of Hermes,—ow gracefully the hair 
curls, just as we wear itat Athens now! Well, that was my doing. I 
said to ny friend the artist, ¢ Parrhasius, taste is everything, and as no 
one ever climbed to Olympus to see the hair of the gods we must arrange 
theirs.’ And 30 Parrhasius assented,—aay, requested me to be his model. 
Observe, Lycaon, the very number of curls are the same! But thou 
look’st not at the picture !”” 

“No, for Parchasias is a fool; and so are all those who spend time in 
copyg aad adoruiug men’s bodies and leave theirminds a ruin. Itisall, 
but I—"t is a ditferent thing with us.” 

“Truly thou art another man, Lycaon, since thou didst take to this Py- 
thagorean whim. A sudden change! ‘Thou wert the merriest jester of 
all our troop, and now thou art full of the delights of poverty and wisdom; 
they always go together hand in hand.” 

“As riches and folly,” sueered Lycaon. 

“ Well, well, the times are changed since we went hunting on Moant 

Hymettus. There was that quiet boy, Hyas——” 
_ “As great a fool as any, with his dreams and his vagaries,—all spring- 
ing from ignorance,” said the caustic follower of the sect which had de- 
generated from the pure doctrines of its founder into a theory of mingled 
cynicism and mysticism, to which was united all the pride of learning, 

“T always thought so,—of course he was an ignorant fellow; he did 
not even know how to wear his pallium gracetully,” said Eryx. “ And 
he had no wit either,—not a single biting answer could he return; and as 
for beauty—buah! one would have thought he was ashamed to exhibit 
his teeth, for he never laughed.” 

“Perhaps that was the wisest thing he ever did. 
boy since I had left Athens. Is he there still 1” 

“Oh, no, he has loug disappeared! I saw him once after the bear-hunt, 
and then he seemed in a strange, wild frensy, not like his old melancholy 
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I had forgotten the 


mood. He made a speech, more weary than even the long-winded ones 
of I lato. I could not understand it, so I left him.” 
“ Possibly he was mad.” 


“Tt might be; and in his maduess he perished most likely, for he was 
never heard of afterwards. But see, the trial begins between Parrhasius 
and another! Ah, I know him! 'Tis the young Zeuxis, a poor upstart. 
He to rival Parrhasius, who wears the golden crown, and calls himself the 

King of Painters!’ Bunt L must be mute.” 

“Thank the gods for that!” ejaculated the Pythagorean. “ Ali, my 
master, the three years’ probation of silente was a wise law of thine!” 

he paiuters stood forth each beside his work. The eyes of all the as- 
sembly turaed on that of the young Zeuxis,—a bunch of grapes, rich, glow- 
Ing, and luscious. 4 rm 

“Tt is life itselt—it would deceive the very birds!” cried the multitude. 

* We will see,” answered Parrhasius; and he ordered one of his slaves 
to bring a linnet. 

The bird flew at the canvas, and pecked eagerly at the deceitful ban- 
qvet. A shont of triamph greeted the trembling, ‘shrinking youth ; and 
he ye up his bead with a look of inspired joy. a 

“ Now, Parrhasius, raise the curtain that hide: i ” said 7 
xis, when the shouts ceased. li om Mic a 

The haughty painter's lips curled. 

“ Foolish boy, the curtain isthe picture! See, O judges, Zeuxis decei 
ved the bird, but Parrbasius has deceived Zeuxis himself! which is tl ; 
greater 7?” i 

“ Parrhasins ! Parrhasius, the king of painters!” echoed the crowd 
while the latter drew his purple robe round him in stately triumph He 
thought more of that ovation than of the glory of his art. wil 

Zeuxis neither trembled nor looked humbled now ; his whole bearing 
seemed changed. He drew himself up loftily, and turned awa: from the 
Suthusiastic crowd. P / 

rT} . » nat ” ids 
oblate triumphed, Parrhasius,” he said; “ but I have another 

He placed it before the eyes of all: it was the young Apollo slayin 
the Python, and never did painter’s dream embody a more divine image 
The god stood serene in his triumph ; calm, yet joyful ; his foot on the 
serpent’s nesk, his bright hair thrown back ; seeming less proud of the 
lies ae over the mud-created reptile that grovelled at his feet than con- 

‘ous of the inward strength which had caused the earth-born creature 
to be conquered by the divine, 
this ~ og were silent—awe-struck fora moment. Genius ever has 
outa r, ast the mattitude with an emotion akin to fear. But 
a of Proiaer to hehe curtain of Parrhasias : the petty cheat 
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endiuiaah che tee ee rater yar its deep allegory. They could 

= dt ’ ? yond them. 
an Zeuxis is n great man{ but Parrhasius is the king of paintera !” was 

te cry that sealed the destiny of both, 
dae cone took his picture in his arms, as if it were a beloved 
er: he rr and — the platform. His face was very pale, 
ewtiea nies isa sap apd : te compressed lips, a strength and diguity 
luble brow, that seemed strange in one vanquished. 
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“T have lived for Fame, I will now live for art alone,” mnrmured tie 
young printer. His life records the glorious result of that vow. 

And vow came on the great trial of all, the competition in those arts 
especially sacred to Apollo,—poesy and sung. The musicians came with 
their cheerfal lyres, their wailing flutes, and, above all, the barp which 
the god loved, and, failing which, Hesiod himself was once forbidden to 
chaut his sougs at the Pythian solemnities. ‘Tbe minstrels hymned the 
praises of their divinity until the multitude were entranced with joy; the 
>tocal strata rosenup_ to the over-hanging summit of Parnassas, so that 
the Muses might themselves have bent down and listened to the orisons 
of their worshippers. In wild enthusiasm the crowd echoed the song ; 
tributary wreaths of flowers fell on the lyres and harps: and then, when 
the rejoicing music faded into a holy silence, a poetappeared. 

He was a yo ing man, whose flowing golden hair, ond lithe, graceful 
statue, together with the smallharp which he bore in his hand, made him 
not an unapt representative of the Greek ideal of the god of Delphi. The 
multitude were startled into sileuce ; not a breath sticred the air when 
the poet began. 

He sang, iu a kind of recitative, a hymn to Apollo, as the Serpent slayer, 
the Deliverer trom Evil. He spoke of the wondrous Birth at Delphi— 
half-earthly, half-divine; sprung from a mortal mother, yet imbued with 
the spirit of divinity ; so that from very infancy he burst at once to the 
full strength and stature of a man,—nay, of a god! Then the minstrel 
celebrated. Apollo the inspired—the giver of song and poetry—the child 
of heaven, born to enlighten earth, whose presence was as the sun itself 
kindling the world with life, aud warmth, and loveliness ; at whose very 
birth all Nature rejoiced, and grew brighter under the footsteps of that 
divine child ! ; 

Again, the poet changed his strain, and sang of the terrible Python,— 
the serpent created out of the mud and slime of earth,—the curse of the 
world, crawlirg with head never raised, except to devour and destroy 
that which is perfect,—hideous itself, and hating beauty,—vile, and seek- 
ing to convert good to its own nature, the incarnation of Evil ; 

“It comes,” he chanted, “nearer still: the numbing power of its pes- 
tiferous breath is already cast on the son of Jove! Shall he perish? 
No, he is strong,—strong in his purity, his beautifal and fearless youth ! 
The spirit of the god is in him; he knows it—he feels it, and enters on 
the fray. Shrink not, ye spirits of earth aud heaven, who behold the 
conflict,—shrink not if, at times, the young limbs quiver, the breath comes 
faint; it is the earthly mother-nature that clings to him, but the child of 
heaven cannot fall! See, his foot is on the serpent, the creature writhes 
in its death-throes! Evoe, Evoe, Apollo! Shout for the Deliverer from 
Evil! Genius has conquered the world!” 

The poet ceased, and stood with flashing eyes and dilated stature,— 
himself almost the incarnation of, the triumphant god of whom he sang. 
The multitude felt it, and while the wild chorus of “ Evoe, Evoe, Apol- 
lo!” was re-echoed from them as from one man, all eyes turned with a 
superstitious wonder towards the inspired poet who had thus swayed 
them. 

“It is the god himself !” cried some; and they looked toward the sum- 
mit of Parnassus, where the sunset rested, as if they almost expected to 
see the chariot of Apollo awaiting the divine minstrel. The poet stood, 
now no longer excited, but calm and very pale, though with a glad and 
holy light beaming in his eyes, while a stream of golden glory rested on 
his bright hair, a stole down to the harp which he yet held in his arms. 

The priests—wise hypocrites, who knew the falsehood of their outward 
forms, but did not not know the divine truth of the mythic thus 
shadowed forth—the priests smiled aside at the ignorant enthusiasm 
of the crowd, yet repressed it not. How shouldthey? But one of the 
judges, a good and wise man, addressed the minstrel,— 

“Who art thou, whose song has moved us thus?” 

The youth bent his head, then lifted it in noble pride, and sail, in 
the same low sweet tone which had once been heard in the woods of 
Hymettus,— 

“Tam Hyas the Athenian.” : 

“ Jupiter save us!” cried a small gaudy butterfly of a man, springing 
from the shoulder of another much taller, who stood in the crowd near 
the judges’ post of honour,—“ Jupiter save us, it is the mad boy come to 
life again! Hyas, Hyas, here is thy friend Eryx, who always loved thee; 
and Lycaon—he will sneer at thee no more, | promise! Turn round and 
look at us, noble Hyas !”’ 

These shrill exclamations failed in attracting the attention of the youth 
to whom they were addressed, but succeeded in mightily amusing the 
crowd, whom Eryx harangued with his native volubility. 

“ Yes, fellow-citizens and Greeks, I assure you I know him quite well. 
He often used to say, ‘ Eryx, thou art my dearest friend!’ Oh, what a 
noble youth he was, aud how I grieved when I thought he was dead ! 
Oue half of my long locks hang still in the temple at Atheus as mournful 
offerings to his maues.”’ . 

“ Where didst thou borrow those thou now hast?” was the sportive 
inquiry of the crowd; while a fruitless attempt was made to snatch the 
golden grasshoppers from the abundant curls of the sophist. 

“Idiot, come away!’ mattered the Pythagorean; and Eryx was al- 
most carried off in the strong arms of Lycaon, still calling upon “ Hyas, 
his dear, noble friend Hyas,’’ to come to his succour. 

Meantime, heedless, unconscious of all that passed in the crowd be- 
neath, Hyas bent before the judges, to receive the crown which was uni- 
versally decreed as his due. The white-haired judge who first addressed 
him, eos the wreath of palm leaves on his head, saying,— 

“ Take thy meed, my countryman, for Athens has need to be proud of 
thee. Her noblest ones will welcome thee when thou passetb the city 
gates; and none will rejoice in thee more than Eurymedon. Greeks, 
cry, all of you, Hail to the Pythian victor! hail to Hyas the Athenian !”" 

The poet had triumphed; a little while and his name would ring 
through Greece, statues would immortalise him while living, his native 
city would do homage betore him. Hyas thought of all this—it rushed 
upon him like a flood of radiant joy, and his imagination was dazzled. 
He descended the raised canopy with the step of a king: he saw nothing 
but a confused mass of gazing countenances ; heard nothing but the mur- 
mur of rapturous applauge, that followed him even to his home at Del- 
phi. There he passed into solitude, like one who glides from sunshine 
into shade. Yet the dim shadow was refreshing, for it gave him oppor- 
tunity fully to pour out his joy. 

“ What is poetry without fame? I never knew its true bliss until now,” 
he murmured. ‘Oh, Fame is glorious—glorious!” 

A faint sigh met his ear, and the face of the poet became clouded as 
he looked on one to whom his joy brought bitterness—at least he thought 
80; but Hyas knew not the heart of Zeuxis. 

“Fame is glorious; but there is one thing more glorious still—the might 
of deserving it!’ said the young painter. “I rejoice with thee, my 
friend, not so much because that palm-crown decks thy brow, and the 
shouts of praise yet ring in thine ears, but because thou hast fulfilled thy 
mission, and the poet stands confessed. The world has acknowledged 
thee--it is well! but if not, thou wouldst have been the divine poet still. 
Hail to thee, dear Hyas!”’ 

So softly, yet not sadly, were these words uttered, that Hyas was melt- 
ed to tears. He fell on his friend’s neck and embraced him. 

“Oh, Zeuxis, would that thou hadst been the victor, too! Thou art 
greater than I. Can I trust the shouts of those voices that were silent 
towards thee? Oh, iy friend, that I could give thee my joy and take 
thy sorrow !” 

“It is no sorrow, Hyas,” calmly answered the painter; “it is only a 
broken dream; and I wake stronger and wiser to follow after the real 
and the true.” 

Hyas listened, but there was an incredulous whisper in his heart; and 
the palm-leaves fluttered on his brow, like the caressing wings of the an- 
gel-taced fiend which lures men on, by the spell of vanity, ambition, or 
love of fame, to sell their souls for one momeut’s shout of acclaim, one 
hour of flattered pride. Already between Hyas and the pure ideal of 
his aspirations a shadow crept, and the blessed vision which had haunted 
him through all his years of wandering, when the poet’s soul struggled 
in its swaddling-bands, which had sustained him through doubts and 
fears, and made his spirit grow strong and rise unto perfect manbood,— 
the beautiful dream was almost forgotten. The face in the fountain 
showed faint and dimly even in memory. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Leave me, good friends,” said Hyas, when the procession in his hon- 
our was escorting the young poet over the hills of Hymettus to his native 
Athens, which had opened her gates in triumphant pride to receive the 
Pythian victor. “ Leave me, kind friends; I must have au hour of soli- 
tude and meditation ; this pomp is too much,” wearily added he, while a 


lurking smile somewhat counteracted the meaning of his half-haughty, | of quietness an 


half languid tones, 

“There spake the noble Hyas, the son of Apollo!” cried the multi- 
tude, ready for the time to echo and applaud every wish of their idol. 
“ = him have his will, and be lett alone to seek inspiration from the 
vou. 

“Ah, Lycaon, how great it is to be a poet!’ exclaimed the ever-con- 
stant Eryx, who followed like a shadew after wealth and popularity. 








“ How noble is Hyas, to steal away from the adoring crowd for peaceful 
solitude !” 

“A mouth ago, and it would have been called paltry affectation,” said 
Lycaon, with an envious sneer curling his lip. 

The tones caught the ear of Hyas, and his cheek crimsoned, while a 
momentary sting of conscience barbed the arrow-words. But soon the 
applauding murmur around lulled the vassing pain ; and Hyas stepped 
from bis chariot with a heart that swelled with conscious pride. The 
shout of the multitude arose behind him, and reached even to the dim re- 
cesses of the wood. Whatachange! Could it be, that he who passed 
along with a step so lofty, whose jewelled garments swept the dead 
leaves as he moved, wa; indeed the dreamy youth who had walked un- 
der the same green shades with timid foot and drooping head, almost 
shrinking from the whisper of the boughs ? 

“ Eryx said truly,” murmured Hyas; “ it is great to be a poet, to sway 
the multitude, and be worshipped like a god—Apollo himself could de 
sireno more. Itis glorious to return thus with the pomp, and power, 
and success, of which I dreamed long ago in thisspot. No, not that oldea 
dream,” he added, as a consciousness, against which he would fain have 
steeled his heart, oppressed it despite his will. “ Not the same dream, 
but another far higher—Yes, it must be higher! How idle was that vi- 
sionary fancy of making the world wiser and nobler—myself unknown ¢ 
No, it is best to dazzle and blind them with my glory, as I do now.” 

And as he passed on, in his fancy the sunshine seemed to wrap 
him with radiance the birds to sing pwaus of welcome; the very branches 
to bend before him m homage 

“All these were ouce ministrants of inspiration to me. I am now 
made to immortalise them,” he thought. “ Rejoice,O woods, for one of 
the great of earth iscome among you. And thou, beautiful face, how 
gloriously thou wilt beam on me when I bring my triumph to thy foun- 
tain! On, then, on!" 

Thus thought Hyas. As he came witha proud step to the mystic dell, 
he never louked at the flowers that grew in his path, but trod tnem ander 
his feet; and it seemed that their perfumed lives were exkaled in @ 
wordless complaint against man’s cruelty. At last he came to the charm- 
ed spring and looked in. 

Alas for Hyas, no beautiful phantom beheld he there! The waters 
were dark aud troubled, and swayed with a strange and restless motion. 
Even the over-hanging lilies on the brim sought in vain for their shadows 
in the cloudy depths beneath ; and though the sky above was pure and 
serenely blue, as ou the day when it looked down upon the young dream- 
er resting on his hyacinth couch, yet it found no reflex in the darkened 
wave. As Hyas beheld he sighed, with a deep and bitter sigh ; and the 
pines around the fountain answered it with a dirge-like moan. 

Ochange! O mournful change! the world with its vain-glorious pomp, 
and its petty vanity, had come between the poet aud his pure ideal, and 
the shadowy image was no longer there. He would see it no more, for 
the unstained holiness of his spirit was gone. The blue dreamland, with 
its white floating clouds,—glad fancies that had studded the pure heaven 
of holy aspirations; the beautiful eyes which had looked into his, full of 
calmuess, and peace, aud love, that wore in its semblance only so much 
of earth as to temper the radiance of the divine—gone—all gone! The 
inner life, the Ideal after which he had strived, was no more. 

The trees waved, the birds sang, the clouds wandered over the sky; 
but there was a change, a bitter and a mournful change—the more sor- 
rowful, since Hyas knew itnot. He now thought that the past had been 
an idle dream of excited fancy ; that no sweet face had ever beamed from 
the depths of the fountain ; that its waters must always have been dim 
and obscure as now. He would seek no more for a vain shadow, the 
creation of his own brain. So he rose up and turned away with haste. 
As he departed, he fancied once that a faint mournful voice, called him by 
his name ; but at that moment gorgeous robes flashed through the trees; 
the sound of lyres and flutes mingled with the bird’s songs, and above all, 
arose the cry of “ Hyas! hail to Hyas, the noble poet, the pride of Ath- 
ens!’ That loud world-shout drowned the inward voice; it faded into 
silence, and was heard no more. 

Atheus seemed to weara festal garb in honour of the young victor. 
All to him was sunshine ; the senators gave him their tardy praise ; the phi- 
losophers spoke of him to their pupils; and the youth of Athens, who had 
once numbered him among their companions, now recounted his sayings 
of old, and discovered that they had seen in him innumerable signs of 
dawning genius even then. Eryx constituted himself priest and flatterer- 
general to the new idol ; and Hyas endured his vapid sayings with a 
cumplaisance that sprang half from indifference, half from an ever-rest- 
less desire to be free from his own thoughts. In the midst of his glory, 
the same gloom that had oppressed him of old stole over the heart of 
the poet ; but it was not now a light autumn mist, it was a thick darkness 
that could not be swept away. Day after day, night after night, it Ft 
thered more and more. It sat with him at the banquets given in his 
honour; it followed him in the streets that resounded with his praise ; 
it haunted him asthe pale spectre of the Spartan virgin haunted her 
murderer. And it was just, for he had destroyed—not a mortal life, but 
one infinitely more precious, the life within. He had been the slayer of 
his own soul. 

Of allthe early ¢ompanions of Hyas, Eryx the sophist was the only 
one with whom he now maintained any fellowship. Lycaon dwelt at 
Athens ; but there was something in the icy huughtiness of the Pythago- 
rean that revolted against the yet warm nature of the poet. Lycaon 
fenced himself round with the pomp and pride of wisdom, and poured 
from that ragged fortress all the arrows of his sharp and poisoned wit. 
Hyas loved him not ; aud he hated Hyas with all the bitterness of an 
envious and disappointed spirit. 

Thus went on the world without, and thus the world within. How 
little did the two lives assimilate! At last darker and darker grew the 
soul of Hyas ; and his songs, once so redolent ot all that was noble, and 
happy, and pure, now became full of grim sorrow or biting satire, so that 
many shrank from him. There was one true and earnest spirit that would 
have poured balm on the wound ; but Zeuxis was far away, in his quiet 
and lowly home, training towards all lofty purposes the great soul that 
had kept true, and would keep true to the end, to its own lofty ideal. 

“T am almost weary of being thy friend, Hyas,” said the sharp voice 
of Eryx. “It is quite a labour to make excuses for thy waywarduness. 
Half the city complains ot thee, the other half wonders at thee.” 

“ T care not,” wearily replied Hyas, stretching himself on the silken 
cushions of his dwelling, which was enriched with all the costliness of 
wealth, and adorned with all that taste could bestow. 

“ But thou oughtest to care,” persisted the sophist. ‘Come, there is 
a banquet to-day at Eurymedon’s. Ha! ha! thy face brightens at the 
name. Thou rememberest thy Pythian crown still. Well, Eurymedon 
has just returned to Athens, and seeks thee, Hyas.” 

« Does he so ?” said the poet, again relapsing into the careless indiffer- 
ence which was becoming habitual to him. 

“Yes; and he isa very particular friend of mine, and he has one fair 
daughter who But I am silent,” affectedly lisped the young man, 
glancing at the reflection of his small dapper self in a shield of polished 
steel, which, no longer used in warfare, was made an appliance of 
vanity. , F 

Hyas turned away in as much disgust as his languid manner could as- 
sume. 

“ Harpocrates aid thee, then; thou need’st his help much !" he an- 
swered. ; 

“ Ah, Hyas, but if thou didst care for beauty, traly Eurymedon’s daugh- 
ter is very fair. I have often thought how well the wild thyme garland 
will become her brow when I bring her home in the bridal chariot.” 

“Ts iteven so?” said Hyas, smiling. “And the girl loves thee 1” 

“ Why not? Tam rich. Ihave poured at her threshold a ve ocean 
of libations ; covered it with garlands; stripped whole boughs of swilax 
for leaves whereon to write ‘ Euthyma.’ A sweet name, 18 it not? Of 
course she will choose me as her bridegroom, and her father will confirm 
it. O Euthyma! beautiful Euthyma ” : 

“ Hast thou done, Eryx ?” was the impatient reply. — 

“ Hyas, thou artcruel! But thon hast never been in love !” lament- 
ed the sophist. : f 

“ Have L not, when I have sung every fair face in Athens? But they 
are all alike—woman’s love isa merry jest. However, Lam willing to go 
to Eurymedon’s. He had akind voice aud louk, which were pleasant to 
me, and I would fain see him again. Come !” 

The two companions went to the banquet. All the guests rose at their 
entrance ; and the couch nearest to the host was given to Hyas. The 
young man felt glad to be under the influence of the kindly face of the 





| aged senator, which carried with it an inexplicable charm. The beauty 


ofa calm, holy, and benign old age, impressed Hyas with like feelings 
l peace. All the conflicting elements of the banquet, 
wherein were mingled the courtly sportiveness of Alcibiades, ihe grave 
discourse of Plato, the acute but shallow wit of Gorgias the sophist, could 
not turn the attention of Hyas from his host. And when, after the cus- 
tomary libations, fair young slaves came in as cup-bearers, and the thoughts 


of the guests were divided between the rich wines of Eurymedon and 
the beauty of his hand-maidens, Hyas heeded neither, until Eryx crept 
to him and pulled his embroidered sleeve. 











“ Look, Hyas, it is herseif! How strange that she should be here. 

Hush ! but look !” 

Hyas looked, and at the fartherend of the chamber stood a young girl. 
he was attired like the slaves, but her face and form were -concealed 
y a light veil, and she seemed shrinking trom observation behiud the 

hea erate curtains. From beneath the gauze-like drapery of her veil 
she look erly towards the unconscious guests. Hyas trembled 
ander the fixed gaze of those beautiful eyes—they reminded him of au 
almost forgotten dream. Strange! most strange! the lovely girlish face 
that gleamed from beneath the shadowy veil resembled the vision that 

Hyas had seen in the pure days of his youth. It was the earthly sem- 
blance of the face in the fountain. 

As the poet looked his whole frame thrilled. He could have sprung to 
meet the heaveuly vision, but it seemed to melt away slowly, lingeringly, 
like the image in the water. When he saw it nomore, Hyas felt as if 
the light of day had been suddenly withdrawn, as though the sun were 
blotted out from thesky. Eryx whispered his idiot raptures ; the con- 
fused murmur of voices arose ; the conversation was mingled with Bac- 
chic song ; but Hyas heard nothing—his eyes were fixed on the purple 
curtain which had shut out what seemed the image of his soul. Ouly 
ence wheu he turned he encountered the fixed, meaning look of Lycaon 
the Pythagorean. There were in it scorn, anger, anxiety. The eyes of the 
two young men met, and then turned involuntarily to the same object— 
the curtain beneath which Euthyma had stood. At that moment each 
read the other’s heart. 

“Thou art pale, weary : our festal mirth suits not thy tastes, Hyas,” 
said the good Eurymedou. “ Thou wouldst leave the banquet? Well, 
Ihave a garden that Flora herself might love.. The still evening breeze 
under the olive-trees willbe more pleasant than this scene to a poet like 
thee. Go, dear Hyas.” 

And gladly Hyas crept away, for his heart was full. That sudden 
vision had brought back feelings that had hitherto seemed dead within 
him ; and the freshness of his youth, ite pure aspirations, its. earnestness 
after the good and the true, its bursting joy and its pensive dreaminess, 
more delicious still. He wandered under the olive shades with a strange 
feeling, kalf glad, half mournful ; and ever between the flickering leaves 
aad in the cloud-shadows of the sky, his fancy seemed to picture that 
beautiful face. 

At length he heard through the trees a voice singing, whose sweetness 
seemed like that of those divine eyes translated into music. He listened ; 
it was one of his own songs; a song of that old happy time when the 

t’s soul first burst to a consciousness of its power, and overflowed with 

oly thoughts, and world-wide love, and purest gladuess, before the 
ow had come between him and his nobler self, and shut out the image 

of the fountain, It was.a joyous hymn, which the poet’s heart had seut 
up to heaven, a loving call on the whole brotherhood of true spirits 
throughout the world. As he listened, its spell made the dark cloud that 
had so Jong over-shadowed him melt away intoa holy dew. Hyas leaned 
his head against the thick olive-trees an wept. (Ch, how blessed were 

those tears ! r 

The strain ceased, and another yoice broke like a harsh tone on that 
happy dream. 

“ Euthyma, not weary yet of the Pythian victor’s songs ?” 

“ All Athens sings them, why not I?’’. was the answer. Hyas felt it 
came from no other lips than hers. 

“ The more since thy wild fautasy has been gratified, and thou hast 
looked apon the poet’s face. How would thy father have frowned had 
be known that ouly a slave’s mantla hid his treasure from the rude eyes 
of the banqueters ?” ' 

“I saw them not,” murmured Euthyma; “I only saw him.”' 

“ What, thy father!” 

_ “ Hyas, Hyas!” softly answered the girl, as if: she took pleasure in 
lingering over the name; it had never betore. sounded so sweet to him 
who bore it. “Yes, am glad I looked; he is like my dream. Oh, 
nurse! h w beautiful he is with his long golden hair and his sweet 
a ! I could kneel before him and think it was the Apollo that Zeuxis 

ew !”’ 

“That which Eurymedon brought trom Delphi, and which thou art 
watching and gazing at day after day ?” 

“Why not, dear nurse? It is beautiful, therefore I love it; even as I 
love the songs of Hyas. Is this wroug ?” 

“May be not; thou wert ever too wise for me, child ; only I would not 
that the Athenian maidens should know that the daughter of Eurymedon 
thinks and speaks thus of a stranger. But the sun is setting, and my 
master will be calling thee.” 

“‘T will come soon,” answered Euthyma; “ when I have sung my ori- 
sons to Apollo, the god of Hyas, who inspires and watches over him, the 
Athenians say.” And then her clear young voice awoke again in a por- 
tion of the hymn wherein the poet had celebrated the Delivérer from 
Evil. Hyas lovked through the leaves and beheld Euthyma where she 
stood, with the warm glow of sunset falling on her face, and lighting up 
her hyacinthine hair, Her presence filled hie whole being, transfusivg it 
with unutterabie joy ; he moved no:; he did not even wish to go nearer, 
lest the dream should vanish: but he watched her and knew that he had 
ound the one true love of life, to which all others are but shadows— 
Seren of his own nature on that of another—the ideal of his 
80 

CHAPTER IV. 


From the day of Eurymedon’s banquet a deeper meaning awoke in the 
poet’s songs; the divine shadow of Love had fallen upon his spirit, and 
sublimated all things to its own essence. There had been a time when, 

ed on by the never-satisfying longing, the dreary void which was in 
is heart, the poet, in his thirst for wild excitement, had degraded his holy 
mission, and given his power of song to Bacchie orgies, to worldly adula- 
tion of the rich or the beautiful, or to the bitter satire which liolds its 
Argus-eyes open to evil it decries, until it ceases to believe in the very 
existence of good. All this could be no longer. Those beautiful eyes 
seemed tris boking into the depths of his heart, and beneath their influ- 
ence all thoughts that had once defiled it fled away. Againthe haunting 
image of his boyhood rose up before him; it was now mingled with au 
earthly ideal, as pure and almost as beautiful. The face of the fountain 
seemed but a shadowing forth of the beloved Euthyma. 

The daughter of Eurymedon remained shut up in her customary but 
not unpleasing solitude ; at stated times mingling with other high-born 
women in the religious processions, which furmed the only intercourse 
which Athenian maidens had with the world. Eathyma had known no 
other life, aud desired none. She had created around her a dreamer’s 
paradise ; its centre one blissful image, the embodiment of what Zeuxis 
painted and Hyas sung. The day which had so strangely coloured the 
poet’s fate was not without its influence on her. Her dim dreums took 
shape and hue, aud were transformed into the love-idol that a woman 
makes to herself but once in a lifetime. Its presence haunted her, 
engrossing her whole soul, ruling her thoughts, until all her dreams, all 
her fantasies, converged towards itself. The glorious image was now no 
ideal transcript ot perfection, no pictured Apollo, but it came in human 
likeness, with the bright floating fair and the deep clear eyes, the likeness 
of Hyas! Ere the maiden knew it herself, her girlish worship had be- 
©ome woman's love. 

A love like this has in it something of religious adoration, inasmuch 
that it is long content with the simple worshipping of its divinity, and 
looks no more for a retarn than the priestess at the shrine expects that 
the god should vouchsafe audible answer to her vows. So Euthyma, ab- 
sorbed in the bliss of loving, never dreamed of being herself loved ; only 
at times when the poet’s sougs reached her loneliness, imbued with all 
the new life with which she herself had inspired them, they found a 
mysterious echo in Euthyma’s bosom. Sometimes their outburstings of 
love made her heart thrill with answering joy, and then caused it almost 
to cease its beating, chilled by a vague jealousy; while a sadness uncon- 
trollable possessed her. How happy must be the maiden whom Hyas 
loved, if in truth it was no poet’s ideal! Euthyma almost hoped it might 

be only thus, and yet she knew not why she wished. 
he great festival of the Athenian maidens was the Panathenea. These 
days o! religious celebration in honour of Minerva came in the pleasant 
season of exurly summer, and the young patrician maidens, who then ap- 
peared in procession as canephori, counted, for months and months previ- 
ous, the time when they should walk through the city, admiring and ad- 
mired. bearing their golden baskets and following the sacred peplos, the 
embroidered yarment of Minerva. Many a young heart beat with antici- 
pation, vanity, or curiosity; one rejoiced to mingle in the gay show, ano- 
ther to wear her rich garinents, a third to show her duzzling beauty to 
men’s eyes. Euithyma had but one thought,—that there she would see 
Myas. ‘She knew not how faithfully heart responded to heart; that when 
the poet was reminded of the new glory he would acquire, since, accord- 
ing to the custom lately introduced by Pericles, the solemnities were to 
be crowned by hyinus in praise of Harmodius and Aristugiton,—the cho- 
sen bard none other than the Pythian victor, the darling of the Athevians 
—Hyas cared for nothing, thought of nothing, save that in the glittering 
show he would surely see again the beautiful tace which had become his 
inspiration—the face of Euthyma. 
The procession passed by in all its pomp; the aged men of the city, 








with their green olive boughs; the armed warriors; the strangers, each 
carrying the symbol of his foreign birth, a small gilded boat; the youths, 
crowned with millet, chanting pzans to the a me and last of all the 
golden basket-bearers, or ri. On came the virgin troop, some with 
their eyes cast down in maideuly shame-facedness; others with bold, 
wandering looks, seeking for admiration: and some darting now and 
| nom from under their long lashes, passing glances, like frightened 
eer, 

Hyas had sought to be free from the prying triend who ever kept 
close to him in all public places, as if seeking to catch the infection 
of a through perpetual contiguity. But Eryx was more persevering 
still. 

ff yee, Hyas, look!” cried the sophist, as the last division of canephori 
passed by. One of the maidens started—trembled; the golden basket 
which she bore on her head fell to the ground, aud all its flowery trea- 
sures were poured at her feet. 

Oh, happy lover! who was close by to gather up the scattered flowers, 
whose hand replaced the graceful burden, and touched for one moment 
the soft, scented hair on which it rested; and, oh, happy maiden! who, 
as the procession moved on, looked up amidst her blushes and met those 
earnest eyes, aud felt that their mute language was none other than the 
eloquence of love. At once heart spraug to heart with a glad response; 
each had found, and knew that it had found, its other seli—the life of its 
life. Henceforth, whenever the calm home-solitude of Eurymedon’s 
daughter was visited by the poet's songs, they spoke unto her as soul 
speaks to soul. Often, after the Athenian fashion of wooing, garlands 
were hung at her threshold by invisible hands, and she saw her name 
carved on the trees; while many an olive-leaf floated in her path bearing 
the same inscription—“ Euthyma;” but the maiden heeded not these 
outward signs of the power of her beauty over many others. She felt 
only the silent worship, deepest of all, of one. 

At last Eurymedon called his only child to him, and told her that the 
time was come when the bridal chariot must bear her from her father’s 
house to that of another. Then it was that a terrible fear fell upon the 
heart of the young dreamer, and the real shut out all the dim visions of 
fancy. 

“Oh, father, Lam so happy, I seek no bridegroom! Let me stay with 
thee !” implored the girl. 

Eurymedon answered her geutly and kindly, but told her that the last 
of his house must not die unwedded, and that of the three wooers who 
sought her she must choose one. There was a flitting smile on the fa- 
ther’s lips, as he took her hand and led her to where these suitors awaited 
her presence; and the old nurse, as she met her master’s eye, arranged 
Euthyma’s veil, kissed the blushing, weeping face of her darling, and bade 
her be comforted, for she was happier than she deemed. 

Eurymedon’s daughter glanced fearfully at the three who sought her 
hand. Eryx, whose attire was a very rose-garden of perfumes and hues, 
flung himself at her feet. Lycaon, 7 Br up his tall person in all the 
pride of learning, seemed to think he did great honour vo the shrinking 
girl in making her the bride of a philosopher. The third stood a little 
retired, looking on her with eyes of speechlesslove. Euthyma met them, 
and a deep joy beamed in her own; her whole soul drank gladness from 
the presence of Hyas. 

‘* Beautiful Euthyma!”’ cried Eryx, “ [ have loved thee ever since I saw 
thee, three years ago, in that exquisite white peplos, with gold lilies, at 
the Panathenea. Ido not speak of myself—I scorn it—but I am the rich- 
est man in Atheus; and the bride of Eryx shall have a peplos as fine as 
Minerva’s, aud jewels and palaces without end.” 

“Peace, chattering fool!” said the stern Lycaon, stepping before him, 
“the daughter of Eurymedon regards not such vanities. Maiden, what I 
ain thou seest. Lam not rich, but the chosen wife of Lycaon the Pytha- 
gorean will think less of her husband’s wealth than of his wisdom. Satis- 
fied of this, I take thee, if thou art willing.” 

The loud, self-confident tones of the philosopher, were followed by si- 
lence; and then Hyas said, in that low voice for which he was remark- 
able, whose exquisite modulations fell like music on all hearts,— 

‘* Buthyma, 1 have nothing worthy of thee but my love! Look on me, 
for L love thee!” 

“My daughter, choose,” said Eurymedon. ‘Thou art alone the arbiter 
of thy destiny.” 

Then Euthyma covered herself with her veil, like Penelope of Ithaca, 
and laid her hand in that of her heart’s beloved. Her choice was 
made. 

Au hour later, and the betrothed ones sat together in the olive-garden, 
pouring out their full hearts to each other. Hyas lay at the feet of Euthy- 
ma, her hand rested on his neck, and wandered lovingly amidst his 
hair. He had told her of all his life, his early dreams, his errors, his re- 
pentence. 

“Tam not worthy of thee, my beloved! How can I bring to thee my 
heart, with all its waywardness, its gloom? How can I darken thy young 
life by uniting it with mine?” sighed Hyas, as eyen then all the doubts 
and mournful fancies of old came across his mind. ‘ Dost thou know that 
even amidst the joy of love I have been sad—that all my life has been a 
vain pursuit after happiness—that I am fitful and dreamy—that I have 
been very proud and vain, and even now the faint shadow of that cloud 
lingers on my spirit? How wilt thou bear with all this?” 

But Euthyma answered,— 

“T love thee! thou to me art all that is noble, and good, and fair. I 
desire no higher lot than to bow my spirit before thine; to worship thee, 
to encompass thee with love,—love that asks no greater meed than the 
right to make thee happy. Come to me, much beloved of my soul! re- 
pose thy heart on mine, and it shall bring to thee peers. Art thou sorrow- 
ful? I will soothe thy sorrow into gladness. Take me, oh, thou who art 
my life’s blessing! let that life be given for thee, be spent in ministering 
to thee, until it become absorbed in thine!” 

As she spoke, Euthyma leaned over her betrothed until her forehead 
rested on his, and her long dark tresses fell around him like a cloud; and 
the poet knew that his soul had found a haven, a blessed resting-place, 
where, encompassed by all-pervading, all-satisfying love, it would be at 
peace aud wander no more. 

Then Hyas grew strong, and his spirit was renewed in all the pure feel- 
ing of its youth. He now knew why it was that the face in the fountain 
had been invisible to him, from the evil that defiled and darkened his soul. 
Love, the refiner, had purified it; love, the sun of life, had swept away 
its clouds, and Hyas felt that he dared look once more into the depths of 
the mystic spring. Therefore, when the daughter of Eurymedon went 
with her maidens to gather, with customary solemnities, the bridal gar- 
land of wild thyme, aud the bees on Hymettus were scared away by the 
merry laughter of girlhood, Hyas following ever like a shadow the steps 
of his beloved, was drawn to the olden spot. 

Trembling, doubting, yet hoping, he stood under the smilax-tree, and 
gazed into the waters. They were still and pure as when he first beheld 
them; and, lo! gradually as the clouds formed themselves into shape on 
the bosom of the sky, out of the clear heaven reflected in the spring arose 
the beautiful image. The eyes, fuil of deep, tender joy, looked into the 
poet’s soul, and thrilled him with a holy rapture. 

“Oh, blessed dream of my youth, leave me uever more!” he cried; “let 
me ever behold thee as I do this day ; keep my heart pure, that my eyes, 
all unclouded, may be able to look on thy beauty !” 

While Hyas spoke the sky reflected in the waters seemed overflooded 
with a burst of sunshine, so radiant that beneath its power the shadowy 
face melted away as the moon fades in the glowing splendours of mid-day. 
It was not overshadowed, but absorbed in light, its own beauty swallow- 
ed up iu a still greater glory. 

Hyas marvelled, and grew sorrowful; but, as if in answer to his fears, 
the voice remembered of old, spoke to his heart :— 

“Despair not, though thou seest me no more; thou hast no need of me; 
the shadow of thy soul has become a dream no longer. Rejoice, and go 
on thy way with a strong and earnest heart, for thou hast attained the 
poet’s true ideal as near as earth can bestow.” 

Still vaguely comprehending the meaning, Hyas cried sadly, 

“Oh, beautiful image ! shall I see thee no more? Where shall I find 
my spirit’s desire, its guiding strength, its inspiration?” 

“ Look once more in the waters, and thou shalt behold it.” 

He looked, and reflected in the spring was no airy phantom, but a wo- 
man’s face, the wild-thyme garland waving over the clear brow, and the 
calm, loving eyes. Hyyas turned, and felt round his neck the warm, soft 
arms of Euihymaj; and while he clasped his bride to his bosom, the young 
Athenian knew that the poet’s best ideal on earth is a true-hearted wo- 
man's love. 


A HONEYMOON IN 1848. 


One of my friends, who bad never arrived at doing anything, from hav 
ing been for the last ten years in a happy state of expectation of a con- 
sulship in the East, made up his mind sume time since to settle in Paris. 
He is yet young, and much given to day-dreams. However, though he 
passed for somewhat of a visionary, he was taken up seriously by a bavker 
in that matter-of-fact region the Bourse; the worthy gentleman having 
ascertuiued that my frieud Heuri Delmasures had some hundreds of acres 
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of land in Beauce and Normandy on which to build his castle in the air 

He was a romantic visionary, but yct a landed proprietor. The “4 

after a whole night spent in convincing himself that his daughter must be 

happy with such a man—a conclusion he arrived at by a process of Be 

ding, multiplying, and subtracting—consented io bestow her hand upon 
im. 


Mademoiselle Matilda Hoffman was not merely a young lady wrapped 
up in bank-notes or cased in bullion ; she had, on the contrary, in the at. 
mosphere of the three per cents., imbibed somewhat of the aérial race of 
nature and poetry. The chink of the quinew had uot prevented her hear. 
ing the airy voices that in every varied tone—but ali soft, sweet, cheerin 
—whisper the young heart, and fill its spring-time with delight, The 
dark, dull, close house in which she live had not shut out from her all 
fairy visions of the 





“* Gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds.” 


And thus when my friend spoke to her a language not very usual before 
the 24th of February, till which epoch nothing was more rare than a 
union of hearts, it was little wonder that she listened to it, then learned 
to love it and him who spoke it. 

The only unions taking place of late in France were marriages between 
rank and ready money—between position and pelf. Nor, incredible ag it 
may seem, was this altogether to be laid to the charge of too cruelly. 
prudent papas and mamumas ; for the young ladies themselves had more 
than their full share of the fault. A rage for titles, or a passion for gold, 
possessed every heart, and had dispelled all the delightful illusions, ali 
the bright-glowing romance of life. It is not long since I heard a you 
creature, who had scarcely seen seventeen times the budding of the haw. 
thorn, say in confidence toa friend, “I will marry no man that is not 
either a nobleman or a stockbroker ;” while the friend on her part reci- 
procated the trust reposed in her by a whispered determination “ never 
to m any one buta prince ora banker.” But Matilda Hotlman 
troubled not herself either about the titles her Henri had not, or the 
money that he bad: she was in love, just as the young were wont to be 
in the Golden Age. She was delighted to find that he did nothing, could 
do nething, and wanted to do nothing. ‘ At all events,” she said to her- 
self, “ he willnot immure me in a bank; and we can go where we like, 
free to love and live for each other.’ 

It is but due to my friend Delmasures to say that he was quite ready to 
live for her. Matilda Hoffman had suddenly shone out upon him as the 
visible image of his beau-ideal of grace, goodness, and loveliness—as his 
taste personified. The matter was soon settled, end the marriage fixed 
to take place on the 24th of February. 

On the evening of the 23d, after repeated calls, we at length succeed- 
ed in finding the mayor at home. Whilst the young lady was signing the 
necessary documents, the functionary entertained ber with a lecture on 
politics and morality. Hedid not find it a very difficult matter to prove 
to her satisfaction that a government which thus sanctioned love by mar- 
riage was the best of all possible governments, iu the best of all possible 
worlds, and might defy any attempt to subvert it. On leaving the may- 
oralty-house, however, neither M. Hoffman, the bridegroom, nor the wit- 
nesses, could find their carriages. Whilst the mayor, in all the loyalty of 
his tricoloured scarf, had been proving that there was nothing serious in 
this ebullition of boys and sucking children, the heroic and patriotic gr 
mins had seized upon every hackuey-coach, cab, omnibus, and other vehi- 
cles to make barricades, 

That night Matilda passed alone in prayer for the dying. The next 
day at eleven o’clock Henri Delmasures presented himself at the bauker’s 
iu the dress of the evening before, which it was evident he had not takea 
offall night, but with the addition of sabre and pistol, aud no small quaa- 
tity of mud. ; 

« But, my dear friend,” said the banker, without raising his eyes from 
three or four newspapers he held ia his band; ‘ my dear triead, we can 
not marry to-day.” 

“ Not marry to-day! Who says so?” 

“ Do you not know what has happened? The people have been ma- 
king barricades. M. Molé succeeds M. Guizot; M. Thiers succeeds M. 
Molé; M. Odillon Barrot is in place of I forget whom—but no- 
matter—the people will soou be in everybody's place. Just glance at 
these papers: really some of the predictions are quite terrifying.” 

‘“ Not an instant is to be lost !’ exclaimed Henri. ‘“ Where is Ma 
tilda 1” : 

He hurried to the young lady’s room, and found her in her wedding- 
dress. “My own Matilda, how lovely you are looking! Butwe must 
hasten to church, for in one hour it might perhaps be too late. You must 
not leave me longer in this revolutionary torrent that is carrying all Pare 











away. See, I have been fighting hard—were I not modest, 1 would eay 
as hard as a gamin. To-morrow the republic—but to-day love !” 

The terrified girl threw herself into the arms of her Henri. “ In mercy 
take me hence ; far from the world if you will; but anywhere from 
hence !” 

“ But, my love, you must change this dress. We shall have to make 
our way to the church over the barricades.” 

Beforean hour had elapsed, the curé of the parish had pronounced the 
nuptial benediction in-a small chapel, the humble walls of which were 
wont to witness only the plighted vows of those who had no wealth save 
their strong arms and true hearts. acest 

“ Now,” said Henri to Matilda, “ let us leave your father to finish his 
discussion with the curé on the present state of affairs, and let us fly to 
some steam-carriage that, swifter than the wind, will take us somewhere 
—I care not whither, provided it be to acountry where we can peace- 
fully enjoy our honeymoon.” 7 

“Suppose we take the railway to Rouen? Well do I remember in 
the woods there an old chateau ; it was enchanting, dear Henri. I spent 
six weeks there last summer wandering in its groves, with no one to 
speak to but the trees. Iam only afraid it is too near Paris; let us go 
to the otherend of the world.” 

Henri and Matilda were soon on their way to Rouen, at the full speed 
of a train baptized that very morning “the Republic;” and through tho 
window of the carriage they were witnesses of the general flight attesting 
“the maguificent national co-operation that had accepted the new institu- 
tions,” and the sincerity of the adhesion to the republic, and evincing the 
universal confidence in the proclamations that order, liberty, and equality 
had been established. ‘Hurrah! the dead can ride apace,” says the poet 
Biger: but fallen courtiers can ride faster. ‘ Ouly look,” said Matilda, 
‘at that servant in livery gallopping so furiously, that I should not won- 
der at his outstripping us. Do you see him?”’ " 

“T see him,” answered Henri: “it is one of the ex-ministers.” 

“ And that poor young woman who is dragging her feet so slowly alon 
the rough road, and from time to time looking back with such a terrifi 
air?” 

“T see her,” said Henri, “she is a princess.” 

Thus they beheld pass before them all that for nearly twenty years had 
been the court and the administration. A dark page of history was Un- 
rolle upon the high road—the unfinished story of kings and queens— 
“Once upon a time.” : " 

Journeying in this way, the two lovers arrived at Havre. While stroll- 
ing on the sea-shore in the evening, they perceived an old gentleman _. 
riedly making his way towards a steamer a little apart from the rest o 
the shipping. Henri and Matilda paused to observe him. It was the Mo- 
narchy leaving the soil of France; and the most determined republican 
would scarcely have chided the respectful salutation ot the young pair— 
the respect of pity. : 

But they gave up the intention they had formed of going to London. 
Was it from reluctance to follow in the track of the fugitive monarch, to 
come in contact with the hoary head from which a crown had so lately 
fallen? Or was it the fear that the ex-king might carry about him, how- 
ever involuntarily, the seeds of a successful revolution? Perhaps each of 
these reasons ae influence in changing their route. Neither would 
they venture to Brussels, for reports had reached them, whether true or 
false, of a new edition of a revolution there as well as in Holland, where 
the people were demanding a little, and the king granting a great deal. 
However, as go somewhere they must, they went to Switzerland—the 
classic land of honeymoons. “ Switzerland being already a republic, 
said they to themselves, “ we need not be afraid of its wanting to make 
itself one.” In the confidence of this hope, Henri and Matilda rented & 
chalet by the side of a mountain, where they might place themselves and 
their love under the protection of the Landamann and the old Mabvetion 
Confederacy. But they were hardly on their way to it, after a short strol 
by the side of the lake, when they perceived a band of armed national 
ists wheeling about them. It was at Neufchatel. i 
They now turned their thoughts toGermany. “ Let us go to Germany, 
said they. ‘There no one troubles himself about anything but waltzing 
or metaphysics.” They set out, but they were scarcely halt way, when 
they were warned, “ Do not go to Vienna; do not go to Berlin.” | se 
As their carriage was about to cross a bridge, a female equestrian, W! 
her hair floating over her shoulders, and her long graceful velvet drapery 








falling over her Arab horse, yet withal of a martial air that might have 
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me the queen of the Amazous, gallopped up so suddenly to them, 
Oe eee herself so directly in their way, that the postilion had scarcely 
time to pall up the a . Back there!” she cried, as she presented 
in his face a litt'e et-pistol. ws dh s 
7 The terrified pestilion: tell back upon the horse he was uate, while 
Henri, putting his head out of the carriage-window, recognised in the 
desperate Amazon the Countess de Landsfeld. 

“ Madame,” he said with a courteous smile, “I beg to assure you that 
we are neither Prussian gensdarmes nor Bavarian municipal guards. 
Have the goodness, then, to reserve your powder and ball for some great- 
er political emergency, and allow us to pursue our route.’ as 

ola Montes broke into a a laugh, which made the mountains ring 
with itsecho. They were like o d courtiers, but a little more genuine— 
perhaps the last courtiers. : : 

“ Take my advice,” said she, “ wherever you get it. Go not to Germa- 
ny: they have burned my hotel.” ies 

So saying, the Countess de Landsfeld set off like an arrow from the 
bow, leaving Henri and Matilda to exchange glances of surprise, and to 
ask each other, in utter despondence, whither they were to bend their 
ste what country would receive them? “ Letus go straight forward,” 
at last they cried. And straight forward they went, throug woods, aud 
meadows, and ravines, till the Rhine became the splendid barrier to fur- 
ther progress, unless they committed themselves to its waters. They did 
so, and stopped not till they came to Johannisberg, where they met an 
old man seated in an arbour, with his bottle and glass betore him. . 

It was M. de Metternich, who was drinking his last bottle of Johannis- 

erg. 

7 “Your excellency,” said Henri, respectfully saluting—the bottle—“your 
excellency will pardon me if, in presuming to address you, I derange the 
balance of power in Europe; but we are a young couple from France, 
who are in search of some pretty little cot'uge where we oy give a few 
short weeks to each other. Your excelieac;—wio knows all news bet- 
ter than any telegraph, any ont ae will lave the goodness to tell us 
whether there are any cottages in Germany ?” ; 

The diplomatic eye of M. Metternich flashed somewhat angrily; but 
seeing nothing but artless simplicity in the faces of the youn couple, he 
filled a fresh bumper, tossed it off, and buried his face in his hands. 

“ My Lord Miuister,” said Matilda timidly. 

“Tam no longer minister,” answered he. 

‘My Lord Prince,” stammered Henri. 

here are no more princes. 

“ Well, my Lord of Austria.” 

M. de Metternich raised his head, looking sad as a German ballad. 

“ Austria is no more,” said he in a gloomy whisper. “ Austrians have 
destroyed it in destroying me. Diplomacy is no more, tor I am the last 
diplomatist; and 1! Oh, Talleyrand, thou hast done well to die! 
The great art of working the hinges upon which all politics tarn is at an 
end forever. The people break the hinges when they cannot open them, 
and the axe is a hammer that opens every lock. We have tallen upon 
evil times, when words are no other use to statesmen than to express 
their thoughts, and that even when perhaps they have none to express. 
Pitty me then; behold me reduced to swallowing my last refuge of di- 
plomacy—that is to say, my Johannisberg wine, that wonderous beverage 
with which I have mystified all Europe for more than sixty years.” 
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brings back what he takes! 


“Only tell me whither he went,” said the 
moth: r, “ only tell me the way, and I will tind him.” “I know the way,” 
was the reply, “ but before I tell, you must sing me all those songs, you 
sang to your infant; I like them, and have heard them befure—I am 


Night! I also beheld your tears as you sang them.” “I will sing them 
all!” said she, “ but detain me not now, that [ may overtake him, and get 
back my child !” 

But Night sat mute and still, so the mother wrang her hands, sung and 
wept ;—the songs were many, but her tears were more; at last Night 
said: Turn to the right into yon dark forest of pine, thither I saw Death 
go with your little one.” 

Deep within the wood, the roads crossed each other, and the wanderer 
knew not which to take: a bramble was by the way-side devoid of leaf 
or flower—'twas mid-winter—and its branches were covered with hoar 
lrost. “ Have you seen Death pass this way with my child?” 

“Yes!” said the Bramble, “ but I will not tell the road he took unless 
you warm me in your bosom! I freeze !—I die! and turn to ice!” The 
mother pressed the bramble to her bosom so closely to warm it, that its 
thorus pierced her flesh, and she bled—but the bramble threw out fresh 
leaves, and it blossomed in the cold winter night; there was so fervent a 
heat in the heart of the sorrowing mother. So the bramble told her the 
way she should take. 

She then came to a great lake, but neither vessel nor boat was there ; 
the lake was not sufficiently frozen to bear her, nor open or shallow 
enough that she might wade across, and across it she must go, if she 
would seek her chi d. In despair the poor mother threw herself down to 
drink it up; this was not possible, but she thought in her anguish that she 
might perform a miracle. “This will never do,” said the Lake, “ much 
better come to a compromise. I love to garner pearls, and your eyes are 
the clearest I have ever seen; cry them out into my bosom and 1’!) con- 
vey youto the great Conservatory, where Death resides, aud where he 
takes care of flowers and trees, each a human being.” “Oh! I will give 
every thing to get to my child,” said the mother » a bathed in tears, 
that continued to flow faster and still faster, till at last her eyes sank to 
the bottom and became two precious poarls. So the lake lifted 
her as in a swing, and wafted her to the opposite bank, where 
stood a stupendous abode, so marvellous that no one knew whether 
it was a mountain with woods and caves, or a building :—the poor 
mother, however, could not see it; she had cried her eyes out. 

“Where shall I find Death who took away my child!” said she. “He 
has not yet come,” said an old grave-wife, passing along to take care of 
Death’s great Conservatory. ‘“ How could you find your way hitber, 
and who assisted you!” ‘The Lord has helped me,” said the mother. 
“ He is compassionate, and you also will be so! Where shall I find my 
child?” “Ido not kuow your child,” said the woman, “and you are 
blind! many flowers and trees have withered last night; Death will soon 
come to transplant them! You must know that every human being has 
his tree or flower of life, each according as he is constituted. They look 
like other plants, yet they possess vitality. Children’s hearts also throb; 
track them by their beating, and very likely you may recognise your child. 
But what will you give me to tell what else you must do?” “I have 
nothing to give,” said the afflicted mother, “ but I will go to the world’s 
end for you!” “There I have nothing to do,” said the woman; “but 
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small “ Montgolfier” balloon, he suspended alarge oblique surface beneath 
it. When the balloon ascended, it pe aa ne in ri Zevsetion toward which 
the upper edge of the oblique surface looked, and desended again to the 
point to whic the lower edge was directed. Thus a sort of wrial tack- 
ing was attained. The course which a balloon thus fitted would take in 
its ascent, might be described thus, ; then when it attained the highest 
point, the edge of the plane would be reversed, and the balloon would 
descend thus \ ; orthe whole course A. It was proposed that two 
balloons should be used—a Montgolfier below, and a hydrogen a cousider- 
able height above. Biot remarked, this was placing a furnace under- 
neath a powder magazine. It was munifest that wrial voyaging, if only 
to be accomplished by this means, had little to recommend it to the phi- 
losopher, and none to the expeditious traveller. This idea, therefore, fell 
to the ground for atime. The motive powers of the steam-engine were 
then thought of, and it was proposed to place a light engine in the car, 
which should actuate a pair of vanes on either side: But the weight 
engines, fuel, water, and the necessary attendants, has hitherto been am 
insarmountable difficulty. The lightest marine-engine, on the conden- 
sing principle, cannot be made under at least twelve or thirteen hundred 
weight per horse-power. Many ingenious plans were devised for reduc- 
ing the weight of the steam-engine. Mr. Gurney invented some engines, 
which, with their tuel for one hour, did not weigh more than 300 pounds 
per horse power. Sir George Cayley, an accurate mathematician and a 
sound philosopher, clung with invincible tenacity to the steam-propulsion 

sed the use ofa balloon made of Mackintosh’s India-rabber 
cloth, filling it with steam, aud ut the same time propelling the car by a 
steam-engine beneath. He concludes by expressing his belief that Dr. 
Darwin's lines, so often quoted, and in our day in part so strikingly ful- 
filled, should yet receive their fulfilment in the regions of air :— 

** Soon shail thy arm, unconquered steam! afar 

Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 

The flying chariot through the fields of air.” 


The steam-engine being thus apparently a hopeless drag, our #ronautie 
genii returned to balloon-manwuvering. A Dr Macsweeny of Cork has 
written a pamphlet, in which he enters into a description ot the aero-tac- 
tics ; and there are several curious modes of balloon progression describ- 
ed by this sanguiue gentleman. One method of navigation is called dal- 
loon-warping. It requires two balloons, which must be connected by a 
long rope: and after some perplexing fashion or other, it is stated that 
the aéronauts can by this means wind or warp oneanother along. Another 
equally curious and whimsical, and, in our estimation, of about an equal 
feasibility, was called crescenting. Let our readers imagine the strides of 
a giaut pair of compasses, iu half circles, across a country, and they will 
form some ideaoft the plun proposed under this head. Two balloons 
were requisite also in this case ; under the carof one was a long pole, 
with a couple of planes of canvas projecting downwards from it. The 
other balloon was to be made statiouary, a brisk breeze was to blow, and 
the balloon with the pole-planes to be hauled across the current. Thus 
it would be made to describe a great semicircle—and in this way we 
were to fly across England! Wings and oars filled with gas were also 
tried ; but this proved a vanity likewise. It was then thought that 


you can give me your long black hair: you know yourself how very | these erratic machines—balloons—might be made available for the pur- 
beautifal itis! Ihave taken a fancy to it, aud you can take my hoary | poses of traflic by meansot “ balloon-ways.” This contrivance was by 
locks in return, which is something.” ‘ Do you ask nothing more?” said | fixing a number of posts, like the posts of our electric telegraphs, from 
the mother, ‘‘I am willing.” So she gave her beautiful hair and took the | one town to another ; along rope was sustained by these in aspring cateh, 
other’s snowy locks in exchange. They now entered Death’s great Con- | which ran through a ring in the bottom of the car. Thus the balloom 
servatory, where flowers and trees were strangely mingled. Here were | Was guided—that it, was fo be guided—from place to place. , 
fine Hyacinths under bell-glasses and great hardy Pionies; and there Passing these fanciful contrivances, we may advert to one which, 
My Dear Frienp—We have at length arrived in Italy, after having pas- | grew water-plants, some fresh, and others sickly: water-snakes rested | though discovered long since by Baldwin, still keeps its place in atrial 
sed through twenty countries all in revolution. Up to this moment we | upon them, and Crayfish pinched their stalks. And amid lovely Palms, | navigation. This is the invention of kedging. Probably it derived its 
have not had au hour’s quiet, for wherever we turned there burst the | Oaks, and Plantains, were parsley and flowering thyme; every tree and | Origin, as well as name, from the artifice common in navigating a vessel 
revolutionary waterspout. Whatever shore we reached, the waves broke | flower had its name, each of them a human being. 


And M. de Metternich was silent, having nothing more to drink or to 


say. 
on lost all trace of Henri and Matilda for some time, but rested 
satisfied that they had at length found the promised land, when this even- 
ing I received the following letter :— 
“Brescia, March 19. 





in upou it, and drove us before them. We have been at Brescia about 
half an hour, and must leave it before the hour is over. 
of Vieunua—afraid of Milan. 
though I knew they meantthe Austrians, yet I was not certain how far 
they might carry their nationality. We knew that Rome was celebrating 
a constitutional carnival ; that Florence’s Grand Duke was proclaiming 
constitutions ; that Naples had a king to-day, and will have to-morrow a 
Masaniello. We thought of Monaco, but it appears a republic is pro- 
claiming there. The republic of St Marino next occurred to us, but there 
they are seriously talking of proclaimingan emperor. A prophetic hurrah 
has reached us trom the Dou Cossacks. Asia has turned her eyes west- 
ward, and drawn the sword against the Emperor of all the Cossacks. 
Every day we see the moon rising, it appears to us under every form, and 
in every colour. I suppose you have it tricoloured in Paris? But it is 
not the honeymoon: alas! we know not where to find that! To what 
shore, favoured of Heaven, are we now to steer our frail bark of love, 
launched into the open sea in such stormy weather? We had joyfally 
cried out ‘land!’ when we reached Brescia. Here in the fair fields of 
Lombardy, where spring has already come with her hands full of opening 
flowers and verdant foliage, we hoped to forget the world and its revolu- 
tions ; but hardly had we alighted from the diligence, than a huge crea- 
ture, one of the rabble, collared me, and demanded if I were not the 
viceroy ; for the report had been already spread that the viceroy, driveu 
from Milan, was on his way to Brescia, which he believed to be friendly 
to him. 

“ My worthy friend,” said, ‘ you really wrong me. I have just come 
from a country where the very word royal is erased from the dictionary.’ 
Speppen of the dictionary, have you stillan Academy? By this time the 
diligence was surrounded by a crowd, not less demonstrative iu its greet- 
ings than my first friend. 1 commenced a parley with them, interrupted 
from time to time by a poor nervous Englishwoman, white as her coun- 
try’s cliifs, protesting that though she did come from Munich, she was not 
Lola Montes. Ina few minutes, however, a diversion was effected in 
our favour by the arrival of a second carriage. The mob rushed towards 
it, aud seizing upon a man who alighted from it, dragged him into thenext 
Square. Tlicy say it is the viceroy : I am not sure ; but one thing is cer- 
tain that the revolution is here as well as everywhere else. Danton said 
‘that we did not carry our country about with us on the soles of our 
shoes ;’ but methinks | must carry about with me dust pregnant with 
revolutions. 

“ At length, in utter despair, I thought of Ireland. ‘I have heard of 
no revolution in Ireland.’ ‘If not,’ answered Matilda, “ then we must 
Rot go; a revolution there would imply quiet, for it implies change, and 
the usual natural state of that country is disturbance.’ 

‘ Her woman’s wit at last suggested, ‘ Why not go back whence we 
came !’ She is quite right. Will you, then, have the goodness to call 
at my house and tell my English servant—but I was forgetting that the 
cause of liberty, equality, and fraternity would be compromised by my 
retaining him in my service—but tell any of my people you can’ find 
that we are on our way to Paris, and hope to spend our honeymoon at 
home ? 

“Farewell. I have but time to add, health and fraternity. 

“ Henrrt Detma:vres.” 





TALE OF A MOTHER. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE ALBION FROM THE DANISH OF H. C. ANDERSEN. 


A mother sat by the side of her infant, afraid it would die: it was very 

e, and its little eyes were closed ; it scarcely breathed, and at intervals 
its bosom heaved as if it sighed; and the mother looked with bitter an- 
guish upon the poor little creature. 

There was a knock at the door; an old man entered, shrouded for 
warmth in what appeared a rag, which he seemed to need, for ’twas 
mid-wiuter, and every thing without was covered with ice sud snow: 
the wind was so piercing that it cut the face. 

The old man shook wiih cold, and as the infant slept at the moment, the 
mother arose, and pouring out some wine intoa smail mug placed it on the 
stove to warm it for him; he approached, seated himself beside and rock- 
ed the cradle of the slumbering child; so the mother placed herself by 
them and bent her eyes upon her sutiering babe,—which breathed with 
difficulty, whilst ever and anon it raised its little hand. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
he may be spared me?” said she. “God is merciful! and will not take 
him trom me!” The old Aan, for it was Death, nodded so strangely, that 
It might just as well signify yes! as no! The mother’s countenance fell, 
and the tears trickled down her cheeks; her head sank with heaviness, for 
during three days and as many nights she had not closed an eye, so that 
she was overcome—she slept—’twas but for a moment—sle started up, 
shuddering as if from cold: “ What is this!’ said she, looking round be- 
wildered and amazed, for the old man was zone, and her nurseling alse— 
he had taken it with him, and nothing heard and seen but the old clock in 
the corner, that continued to tick and tick, as if in mockery, wlieu suddenly 
its weights ran down heavily against the floor—bang!—and it stopped. 
The distracted mother rushed out of the house calling upon her child. 

Outside, in the midst of the snow, a being was seated, all clothed in 
black, and she said—* Death has been within your dwelling ; I saw him 
hurry along with your infant; he travels faster than the wind, and never 


We were afraid | 
7 ; 
“No strangers !’? was the cry there ; and 








lived, one in China, one in Greenland—and in every part of the world. 
There were great trees in small flower-pots, so cribbed and confined that 
they were ready to burst their confiues; in many places were small 
delicate plants iu rich mould, sheltered with moss, petted and fostered. 

The bereaved mother leaned over all the smaller A sae and listened to 
the beating of each heart within, and among the millions she recognised 
her child’s “’ Tis this!” she exclaimed and stretched her haud towards a 
small blue Crocus that sickly hung its head. ‘Touch it not,” said the 
old Grave-wife, “but place yourself here, and when Death comes—and 
he comes mostly when feast expected—prevent his gathering the plant, and 
threaten him with pulling the others up,—he will become alarmed and 
may hesitate, for he is responsible to God for them, as none dare be pluck- 
ed before He commands.” All at once an icy coldness streamed through 
the hall, and the blind mother became couscious that Death was coming. 
“ How did you find the way hither?” asked he, “how could you come 
quicker than [?” “I am a mother!” said she. And Death streached 
forth his long bony hand towards the tender flower, but the mother shel- 
tered it firmly with her hands around it, yet dreading to touch a leaf. 
And Death blew upon her hands, and she felt his breath more numbing 
than the wind, so that they fell powerless beside her. 

“ You can do nothing at all with me,” said Death. “ But the Lord 
can!” replied the mother. “I do but what he bids,” said Death: “I am 
his gardener! I take all his trees and flowers, and transplant them into 
the great garden of Paradise, in yon uuknown country: how they thrive 
there [ may not tell!” “Give me back my child!” said the mother, 
crying and eutreating—suddenly she grasped two beautiful plants beside 
her aud exclaimed. “Iam desperate! Give me back my child, or I 
pluck up all your flowers!” “ Touch them not!’’ said Death. “You 
speak of being so miserable, and yet want to make another mother 
equally so’— ‘ Another mother!” replied she, and immediately let go 
both flowers. 

“ There are your eyes,” said Death, “I fished them out of the lake; 
they were so bright, | knew not they were yours; take them again; they 
are now clearer than ever: look down into the deep well close by ; I will 
tell the names of the two flowers you would have pulled, and there you 
will behold their future career iu lite. See! this is what you would dis- 
turb and destroy!” She looked down, and it was a happiuess to behold 
how the one became a blessing to mankind, and how he ditfused happi- 
ness and joy around him. She turned her eyes towards the other, and 
beheld nothing but sorrow and want, misery and horror. ‘“ Both are the 
will of God!” said Death. ‘ Which is the flower of calamity and misery, 
and which of happiness?” asked the mother. ‘That I will not tell,” 
said Death, “ but know! one was your child, it was your child's destiny 
you saw, your own child’s future!” The mother shrieked in terror ; 
“which of them was my child! tell me! Save the innocent! save my 
child from all that misery! carry it away rather! take it with you into 
God's kingdom! forget my tears; forget my prayers! and all that I have 
said and done!”’ “Ido not understand you!” said Death. ‘ Will you 
have your child back, or shall I take it yonder? you know where,” The 
mother wrung hex hands, fell on her knees and prayed: “ Lord! hear 
me not when I solicit any thing contrary to Thy will! Hear me not! 
Heed me not! Thy will be done, for it is best!” She bowed her head 
in submission: and Death passed with her child into the unknown 


land. 
—_—_p——_ 


FLYING MACHINES. 


If the desire to fly conveyed the presumption that man was ever des- 
tined for its enjoyment, it can only be said to be very lamentable that this 
long-deferred faculty has yet to be realised. But that itis the fascina- 
ting occupation of some ingenious minds to draw plans and devise ma- 
chines for this end, the press has never long suffered us to doubt. A mo- 
dest, and, for a marvel, a sober-minded little book, by one taking the name 
of Dedalus Britannicus, is one of the most recent of such records, and 
has, by its appearance, suggested the cursory consideration we propose 
to bestow upon this subject. We conceive, however, that there is a le- 
gitimate distinction to be recoguised between the arts of flying and floating 
in the air. The distinction is such as prevails between a rudderless, oar- 
less. sai.less boat, at the mercy of the billow on which it reposes, and a 
steamer full of yolimotory powers. So here, ballooning—that is, being 
hauled up a certain distance into the sky, and let down again wherever 
the wind wills—and wrial navigation are very dissimilar things. The one 
we have attained to; butit is, to say the least of it, a most questionable 
thing whether we shall ever be permitted to accomplish the other. 

It is needless, in the present advanced state of information, to go into 
any account of the origin or history of balloons. By the ingenuity of Mr. 
Green and others, the balloon has apparently attained perfection : but 
after all, itis nothing more than a toy—a machine helpless in the midst of | 
the atmosphere. Unlike the ship at sea, it has nothing against which | 
sails or rudder can be made to act. Theorising men of science, however, | 
are not satisfied, and new contrivances to uide the machine have been 
attempted. One of these consists of a sail placed horizontally, or vert- 
cally, in connection with proper sustaining apparatus attached to the car. 
Mr. Edgeworth first proposed the use of this resisting surface to the 
Royal Irish Academy in 1795, but it was prinipally for facilitating the as- 





The individuals yet | down a stream—which is by carrying an anchor trailing under her bows; 


thus steerage-way is gained on the vessel. Mr. Green, as a substitute, 
uses the long rope, called the “ guide-rope.” By allowing the end of 


| this rope to trail on the ground, rotation of the machine is prevented, its 


course is retarded, and a guiding power is to some extent established. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the rope, when long, is of itself a 
great addition to the weight of the machine. To meet this objection, a 
tapering rope had been proposed, the thickest end being attached to the 
car. The rope thus acts also in some measure as a regulator of the height 
of the machine. If it has a tendency to descend, more rope is there 
supported on the ground, and the balloon becomes more buoyant ; ifit 
rises, it has to carry more rope. As dangerous accidents sometimes occurs 
from the end of the rope lashing round trees and houses, this has been 
remedied by fastening a long rattan cane tothe extremity. After all, even 
the guide-rope, the simplest and best of these plans, is of very limited ap- 
plication on land. At sea, possibly, it might prove of value. Altogether 
we cannot for ourselves look to the guide-rope for much practical benefit 
beyond its preventing rotation. The success of aéronauts in the air alone 
having proved so limited, many plans have been suggested for a union of 
aéro and hydro-nautics, aud several hybrid machines were constructed. 
In some of these the steam-engine was placed in a boat, which dragged 
the balloon after it. We are ata loss to discover any superiority over an 
ordinary steam-vessel in this whimsy. 

Perceiving the futility of these schemes, some ingenious men first con- 
ceived the idea of forming a machine after the principle of a fish! Their 
reasoning was ingenious. They perceived the fallacy of comparing a 
balloon to a ship; and adapting a juster argument, determined to con- 
struct an a@rial machine on this novel rule. This machine was called the 
aéronautic fish. It was first planned in the year 1789 : it contained many 
ingenious contrivances ; water was used for ballast : ithad wings working 
with cranks, by which its flight was to be secured. But the most curious 
idea about it was the plan of ascending or descending. The machine 
being built on the model of a fish, was long and sharp-pointed ; under- 
neath it wasa weight, which was movable from end to end by a series of 
ropes and pulleys. When it was desirable to ascend, the weight wes 
pulled down to the tail; this made it heavier, and consequently the prow 
rose up. If the machine would fly now, it would take an upward course. 
But it the desire was to descend, the weight was hauled down to the fore 
part, and it followed, of course, that the direction would be downwards. 
The balloon was ofa long, fish-like figare, by which it was hoped that 
the tendency to rotation would be destroyed. The machine was con- 
structed in France, and itis said that Marshal Ney, who took the deepest 
interest in its construction, spent as much as 100,000 francs upon it. It 
was launched, it floated with feeble powers, it flew, but it won/d turn on 
one side. All the ingenuities were in vain; and after along struggle of 
patience, talent, hope, and money against the difficulties of the subject, it 
was thrown aside in despair. 

The next attempt had a similar termination. In the year 1835 there 
appeared in the papers the advertisements of the European Aéronautical 
Society. Men were prepared for something wonderful, and they were 
not to be disappointed. In the Victoria Road, London, adock was built, 
in which the lines of the first aérial ship were laid down. The name of 
this machine was the “ Eagle.” Borrowing the idea of the fish aérostat 
the object of the inventors was to imitate a fish ns far as possible. A vast 
curiusity was excited by this announcement, and fora time the Victoria 
Road Dock was the attraction of the learned and unlearned, the ignorant 
and the scientific Time wore on, and the machine, when complete, may 
be thus described :—In order to obtain the requisite buoyancy, a princi 
partof the Eagle consisted of an immense balloon, in the form ofa hon- 
zontal cylinder, terminating in a coue at each end. This part of the ship 
was one hundred and sixty feet long, and sixty feet in height. It. was of 
such dimensions as to contain, by calculation, 200,000 cubic feet of hy- 
drogen gas ; consequently the floating capacity was sufficiently large to 
admit of the suspension of a long car. The ingenious tors, anxious: 
to carry out theirtype, had contrived a clever apparatus for imitating the 
air-bladder of the fish. It is familiar knowledge thut the fish is able, by 
the compression it can exercise over this receptacle, either to rise to 
the surface or to sink itself to the bottom. This idea was developed also 
in the Eagle. Along the car ran two iron pipes ; these were connected 





with an air, or in this case, a gas pump, which, by means of a tube enter- 


| ing the balloon, drew out the gas from thence, and pumped it into the 


iron pipes. In so doing, the effect was — similar to that produced 
by the fish : the machine became specifically heavier, and sank down. 
To elevate it again, it was only needful to let out some of the compressed 
zag back into the balloon, when becoming specifically lighter than an 
equal bulk of air, the Eagle rose. The next step was the propelling 
machinery. Keeping true to their original idea, it was constructed so as 
to resemble, on a vast scale, the pectoral and ventral fins, and the tail 





| ofa fish. There were four pairs of fans, two of which were placed on 


each side of the car. They were made of cane and varnislied cotton, b 

which it was hoped the requisite strength and lightness would be secured. 
These fans were moved by a windlass, which was worked by the crew. 
Now the Eagle was to bea really useful invention. It was to make 
aérial voyages to Paris and back. It was to carry seventeen individuals, 
and to accomplish the journey in six hours! [twas not iutended to fly at 
a greater altitude than three hundred feet, which would clear all ordinary 





cent and descent of the machine. A Mr. Evansappears to have conceived 
the first successful method of directing the flight of the machine. Using a 


obstacles ; and the machine could, on extraordinary occasions, easily rise 
by means of its compressed gas. Neither was it imtended to braye 
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She Albion. 


astorm: if the wind were in favour, so much the better; but if, on the | craft still kept planging sullenly down towards the South Pole, the men 


contrary, it was right in the Eagle’s eye, it was not to be contended with 
—she was to return, and wait for fair weather. 
machine 1s understood to have been Count Lennox. 


said, like she meant it. A noble air she had, too, on the long roll of the 


The inventor of this | broadest sweep of ocean in the world, lifting her white bowsprit against a 
In the year previous , sky clear and cold as an English Christmas, her figure bead of a croziered 


to its appearance in London, it is said to have been tried in Paris; but Abbot pointing from the top of every wave into the horizon. We had the 


that city proving a bad starting-place, 
thither from London. The Bagle never flew ; the scheme proved au 
utter failure ; and the name and day-dreams of the European Aéronauti- 
cal Society are all that now remains of it. 

The most recent applications of machinery to balloon propulsion were 
two small models—the one by the “ veteran aéronaut” Mr. Green, the 
ther by Mr. Monck Mason. In 1840, Mr. Green exhibited in the vim d 
technic Institution a small balloon, three feet in diameter, which certainly 
did travel in any given direction in the still air of the great room. This 
he effected by letting a “coer hang from the car, and attaching to 
the car a pair of winsteail vanes which were moved by clockwork con- 
tained within. 
rope, and horizontally. In 1843, Mr. Monck Mason effected the same 
object by affixing an Archimedean screw upon a spindle which protruded 
from the car. In both cases the result was only such as was to be anti- 
cipated—aérial navigation was not advanced by either. 

he “ Ariel,” the far-famed invention of Mr. Hensom, is the first mod- 
ern attempt to construct a machine to fly by mechanical powers alone. 
The idea was first started about five years ago, and the interest and curi- 
osity produced will be well remembered. Even the legislative assembly 


caught the infection, aud the House of Commons passed the bill for the | 


constitution of the Aérial Transit Company. Sober expectations of seeing 
the Ariel sweep on rapid pinion over the top of St Paul's were raised in 


The direction of the aérostat was in a line with the guide- | 





| 


the minds even of thinking men ; and wondering crowds weut down to | 


Poplar to look at something which po 
machine. The description of it is as follows ; 


ular report declared to be the real | 
—It consisted of a large light | 


frame, 150 feet in length, 30 feet in width, and contained theretore an area | 


of 4500 square feet. The frame was to be covered with varnished linen 
or silk. ‘There was also a tail, which, turning on a joint, was to direct 
the Ariel’s flight. In the centre of the frame the car was attached. 
the requisite arrangements for passengers and the stowage of fuel, came 
the motive power. This is said to have contained some remarkably clever 
adaptations. It consisted of a light and powertul steam-engine, suspend- 
edin the middle ofthe wings. It drove two sets of vanes,each twenty 
feet in diameter, which were placed at the hinder edge of the wings. 
The boiler was equally remarkable. It was formed of titty hollow trun- 
cated cones, each one being three feet long, and five and a half inches in 
diameter at the base. These cones were arranged with the blunt ends 
downwards, all round, and above, and below the fire, thus preseuting a 
surface of fifty square feet to the action of the flames. ‘The steam thus 
generated was to supply two cylinders of twenty-horse combined power, 
and after fulfilling its functions, was to be condensedin a number of small 
tubes, which would be kept sufficiently cool by the rapidity of the flight. 
Water was thus economised—only twenty gallons of which was said to be 
sufficient for the boiler to work with. ‘The whole weight of this steam- 
engine of twenty-horse power was put at the fabulous figure of 600 lbs. The 
Ariel was to start by first ranning down an inclined plane, the resistance 
.of the air was to carry her off free, and then the vanes were to sustain and 
to propel her on her way. The main reliance of the inventor appears to 
have been upon the large resisting surface his machine offered to the air in 
descending. Calculating the leat at 3000 lbs., there was a provision of a 
square foot and a half for every pound weight—that is, the area of resis- 
tance was 4500 square feet. Now it is easily ascertained that a weight 
equal to the above, under the most favourable circumstance, has gravita- 
Ging tendency equal to thirteen miles an hour, or eighteen feet a second 
—all that the surface of resistance can do being to retard the fall. To 
sustain this weight, falling at this rate of speed, the power requisite 
amounts to at least that of sixty horses ; and even then nothing would be 
gained over an ordinary balloon, if we excepta pretty rapid tumble should 
the engines stop work. Therefore the engines of the Ariel must have 
been trebled in power before it could even float; while to fly at the rate 
of fifty or sixty miles an hour, it would be necessary to raise their power 


| 


After | 








it was brought over to wing its way | first watch that night, and when the men came up from the forecastle, 


one of them said, 

“ What's the old boy after, Bob? Goin’ a whalin’, d’ye think ?” 

“ Can't say,” answered Bob, a smart Liverpool hand—“Can’t say, 
mate; but if he’s a’ that tack, I’m thinkin’ Anderson here’s his man for a 
fall. What dy’e say to a touch o’ the ould craft, Anderson ?” 

“ Blubber be blowed,” said the quondan North-sea-man—* I’m in doubt 
we'll have great guns out o’ sou’west afore long, mates all. There’s a star 
in the old moon’s weather horn yonder, an’ [ don’t like the coppery 
look o’ the clouds this dog-watch gone. Stand by for squalls!” 

“ What’s the odds,” said Bob, “a fair wind, man, round this here bless- 
ed Cape? The swell’s with us, though the wind aint.” 

In this watch, for want of anything else to do, the ‘ rig was come over’ 
two of us youngsters, to the amusement of those who played off the joke. 
A dark object was seen up on the fore-topsail yards which the men said 
was a “ booby” that had perched there. As the bird is so stupid as to stick 
where it has lighted, till you get hold of it, H and Cooper, two of 
the apprentices, were told to go up and catch it. Both of them ran up 
the rigging on different sides, and H was creeping out of the toot- 
rope, when away flew the black object from his grasp, up into the obscu- 
rity of the to’gallant rigging. H followed, and was just on his 
prey, when we heard a croak like a dozen jack-daws aloft, a broad sha- 
dow opened out against the white to’gallant sail, and seemed to flap in the 
wind over the poor fellow’s head. _We messmates of his looked at each 
other with our blood creeping ; while Cooper came down as white as a 
ghost, saying he had seen the devil with one eye like fire, and wings like 
a dragon, carry off H to leeward. However it was only his own 
Scotch cap, with the knob of it dipped in phosphorus from the steward, 
which had been fastened toa stu’nsail ‘“‘ downhaul,” and hoisted from the 
forecastle along with the sail itself. 

“ Hullo,” hailed the drowsy third mate to H “ What are you 
about with that to’gallant stuns’l, you lubber? Take it in this moment, 
d’ye hear, and come down!” 

All he got from the men was a laugh for his pains, or “don’t growl so- 
ger, else stand clear of a fellow’s pins, ye know !” 

Sept. 22nd—Wind just enough to hold on main-top-gallant-sail, blow- 
ing sharp, and bitter as was pleasant. Just in the longitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and still keeping to southward of it, with a long sea 
athwart course from south-east, made higher by a sort of underswell 
from westward. I never saw seas like the Cape ones yet, for a majestic 
solemnity of roll; Cape Horn probably pitches you worse with its nasty 
cross waves, gives you severer weather, all sorts of it, sleet, snow, and 
mist, and is ten times as dangerous, setting aside Table Bay; but for 
grandeur I suspect one beats it here. Huge masses of water, dark indigo 
and freckled with foam, but never broken except where the ship's bow 
came slowly down,—they rose against a clear sky, made more striking] 
so by the intense contrast. The one element, deep-coloured and liquid, 
seemed weltering in the hollow embrace of the other, so pure and dry: 
the three mast-heads, as she went sliding over, continued to cut a gentle 
are against the sky above. Now and then she shipped part of a sea by 
one bow, enough to wash the forecastle for us; aft it was dry as a bone, 
and the main top-gallant-sail was not taken off tilllateintheday. It was 
soon set again, and the wind appeared to be moderating. 

Since we got into Cape latitudes, our steward, a neat, black-visaged 
little Cockney, half Portuguese, had been assiduously devoting his leisure 
moments to increasing his stock of marine curiosities. He had acontract 
with some shop-keeper in “ Bold street,” and neither fish, flesh, nor weed, 
came wrong to him. On the line, the shark that dogged us alongside 
was less regarded by him as an enemy than as lawful game; and one big 
monster he did succeed in hauling over the taffrail. Here, again, he had 
caught no less than five albatrosses. with hook and line, which he floated 
onachip far astern. These noble white birds were already stutfed, 

















to that of two or three hundred horses. It need scarcely be added that | and stood in ghostly manner on a shelf outside of his pantry, waich 


the Ariel never fulfilled those highly-coloured expectations which were | could be seen in passing the companion-stair. 


entertained of her. A small model was exhibited, which, worked by | men forward louked with an evil eye, which that verse in Coleridge 
clockwork, and sustained at the end of a balanced arm, certainly flew around ; | vividly reminded me of, when I read it first on our homeward voyage, in 


but this was all. 


Now, the scheme just put forth by Dedalus Britannicus has one merit— | 


that it isa complete novelty, and can be compared in no respects to its 
predecessors of any kind. Without meaning the smallest unkindness, we 


| 


cannot compare the representation he has designed of it io anything more | 


appropriately than a flying whale! It is composed of a stout horizontal 
frame formed of fagots of bamboo, containing within itself a long silk bal- 
loon tapering to a point ateach eud. On each side of the frame are two 
pairs ot boxes, made of sheet iron, suppliedwith moveable lids, which are 
connected with the main rods of four wings. The wings are to be formed 
of long and narrow silk planes or ieathers, one to be circular in form, 
twenty feet in diameter, aud so connected with the frame by joints and 
springs, as to make the upward movement in an oblique direction, while 


resistance of the air. On the under surface of the whale-like balloon is to 
be a car twenty-five feet long; aud at one extremity a conic shield is to 
guard the balloon from injury; while at the other the rudder or tail, 
27 feet long, is to direct its flight. It will be asked, what is the mov- 
ing power! The answer will be heard with surprise ; the successive ex- 

losions of a mixture of gas and air in the boxes atthe root of the wings, 
E which means they will be made to flap about twelve times a minute! 


in the downward action the whole under surface will be exposed to the | clear of the wind. One moment like an angelic visitantalighting amongst 


| 


} 


The balloon, says Deedalus Britannicus, is not to bedepended upon for its 


assistance; it isa mere reservoir for gas. The explosion is to be effected 
iu the four boxes by the electric pon The inventor calculates on thus 
attaining a power equal to eighty horses! The weightis placed at 2000|bs. 
The velocity he prudently declines to conjecture. ‘Judging from the 
analogy of our model aéronauts’ [the birds] ‘we may expect a rate of 
progress almost unknown on earth.’ , 
upon the probable success of this machine, we fear it would be found at 
‘variance with the sanguine expectations of its author. 





} 
| 


Were we to venture an opinion | 


To sum up. Willing as we are to welcome the faintest dawn oi any | 


invention which will really and in every sense benefit our fellow-men, 

we must join in the desponding conclusions of many tar better able to form 

a sound d 

ably upon no subject has so much power of mind been concentrated as 

upon aérostation, and that in a period altogether miraculous for its me- 
anical attainments, the hopes that it will at any time prove a practica- 


ble, or at least a valuable art, appear few and faint indeed. The ns sg 


ence of storm-driven aéronauts might have taught them ere this what a 
toy is the most stupendous of their machines in the tumults of the aérial 
ocean. And if aerial navigation is to be reserved for fair weather and pros- 
perous gales, our position is already proven. 





WINTER WEATHER OFF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


The following account of Cape weather is extracted from a private 
log, kept in the ship Westminster, of Liverpool, on a voyage to India, 
133— 


Sept. 20th—It being wiuter at this time off the Cape, we had the ship 
in storm-trim, back-stays well set up, the long top-gallant masts replaced 
by short ones, strong new top-sails bent on the yards, with second or 
“preventer” braces leading from the fore and main yard-arms. We had 
looked out for a rough time of it; we green hands especially having a 
mysterious dread of the point that had given old Vasco de Gama such 
hard work ; in the daytime we kept a bright eye to windward, at night 
we swept the horizon or its moonshiny cloud for a sight of the “ Flyin 
Dutchman.” For a good many days it had been much colder, the win 
had a keen edge on it, the water a blacker tint: clouds gathered towards 
sunset, sea-birds of all kinds dipped on the large free waves astern to pick 
up the cook’s refuse, or the marine animalcule turned up in our wake, 
as the crows keep the furrows behind a plough. The fine weather rou- 
tine of “ all hands” by day had been exchanged for “ watch and watch” 
in tura through the whole twenty-four hours; every man and boy had 
laid aside straw hat and check shirt for Scotch caps, tarpaulins, Guernsey 
frocks, and shirts of blue or red woollen; bare feet were once more cov- 
ered with socks and shoes. We were now further to the southward of 
the Cape than usual, customary as it is for masters of ships at this season 
to give ita berth, and to lay for runuing into the folios Ocean, well 
to windward of its prevailing south-easter. To-day at noon, on the sun’s 
altitude being got, we were in 39° 18° of south latitude, about six degrees 
below the Cape, 400 miles or so. Everybody thought the Captain was ne- 
ver going to put her about; however the skipper knew his card, he look- 
ed at the compass and the dog-vane every night before turning in, and 
said not a word of starting tack or sheet. 


longitude of the Cape, the wind from east-south-east was right against us, 
and we were heading as near as possible south-east-by-south, close-haul- 
ed; apparently as unable to weather an imaginary promontory of air, as 
if we had seen Table Mountain on the larboard-bow. 





| shrouds, the three topsails double-reefed, sh 


| 


We were not indeed yet in the | 
| tering points, so they at any rate paid it al 


ecision than ourselves, and say, that notwithstanding that prob- | 





the Indian Ocean— 
“God save thee, ancient mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so !—With thy cross-bow 
I shot the albatross !” 

This afternoon, again, a solitary albatross, the largest and whitest we 
had yet seen, was floating and hovering in our track; dipping now and 
then along the seething wake, as it sank into the trough. The steward 
stood on the stern-gratings for near two hours, trying to add this specimen 
to his museum. 
birds, and at one sweep he was brought off the very top of a huge wave 
that rose with him, to within the taffrail; his pure white outstretched 
wings, twelve feet of spread at least, flapping down as soon as he was 


us from the sea, the next, nothing buta great unwieldy bird waddling on 
deck with a harsh cry. The steward took the hook out of his curved bill 
in triumph, and the albatross floundered forward, all standing clear of 
him. Suddenly the captain’s voice was heard through the skylight calling 
the steward. Immediately one of the menwho was “ parselling”’ a back- 
stay near, seized his opportunity to shove the great helpless bird in reach 
of the current of wind from off the main-sheet. Its wings flapped up on 
either side ; it was a short struggle which no onc interfered with, and away 
went the stately creature with a scream, high up into the breeze, just in 
time for the captor to see it disappearing on his return. The steward 
swore a round oath, was in high dudgeon, and resumed his sport, though 
without a chance of his late victim : his efforts were now directed to a 
covey of ‘ Mother Carey’s chickens,” or stormy petrels, which were scat- 
tered in our wake; little sooty black things, that hung in the hollows of 
the waves, and supported by their wings, with their feet touching the 
water, seemed to run along its surface. From this peculiarity, by the 
way, it has been supposed that their name derives, in remembrance of 
Peter's walking on the sea. Seamen are well known to cherish a kind of 
mingled awe and regard for these offspring of a mysterious mother; and 
this last freak of the steward was by no means agreeable to the crew 
of the Westminster in present circumstances. The sailmaker, “ old Sam,” 
was at the wheel, a Cornwall man, the prime salt of the starboard watch, 
but as superstitious as an Italian mariner. As long as the captain was on 
deck, he only kept the corner of his eye on the steward behind him; but 
us soon as the cabin dinner was on the table, and the steward up again, 
old Sam slued round. 

“ Stoo’rd,” said he, gravely, “don’t ye mean to knock off this here 
work ?” 

“ What ‘ave you got to do with it,” said the cockney, throwing out his 
line once more—‘‘ Mind your helm, my man?” 

“ Look out then, I tell ye, stoo’rd,” was all the sailor added. 

In the same dog-watch, just after the jib had been stowed, the steward 
was standing forward at the galley, speaking to the cook, who was inside 
it; nobody else being on deck except myself, and old Sam at the wheel. 
Several heavy waves from ahead pitched their spray over the weather 
bow, but the old sailor knew well enough how to ease her by filling the 
leech of that fore-topsail. All of a sudden, without looking, I felt there 
was a combing swellrising, just as the ship pitched, and I held on by the 
mizen rigging. The heave of that water was no joke, Ifelt; but Sam 
winked to me, and put down two spokes of his wheel. One moment I 
saw the unlucky steward staggering up for a belaying-pin, the next a 
tremendous top of a sea took us in the fore-shrouds, and I lost sight of 
him beneath a splash of white water, that washed him half up the spars 
amidships. Another instant, and she was rising clear on the summit of 
another; the clve of the fore-topsail shaking out full again, as I looked 
down into the black depth over which she hung. Old Sam said nothing 
while the steward came dripping aft; but when the Londoner shook his 
fist at him,—‘‘I thou’t,” observed he, coolly, ‘‘as no good ’ud come o’ 
fishin’ for them birds !—We’re gettin’ a sea on, stoo’rd, I’m afeared.” In 
the middle watch it was still clear, except a bank of black cloud to lee- 
ward; but blowing hard, the wind howling through the bare lower- 
ip pitching into it bodily, al- 
though the sea now run lower. All we sould de to amuse ourselves was 
to sit high on the spars, in the lee of the long-boat, and smoke or spin 
yarns. High in the firmament ahead of us appeared the four bright stars 
of the “Southern Cross,” like a diamond ornament; and a whole hemi- 
sphere of lights unknown to dwellers at home. There was something in 
looking out for the first time into this new side of the universe that had 
probably thrilled every individual there some night or other; now it wus 
only by chance one happened to notice it. The two men at the wheel had 
hard work keeping the edge of her nite touching one of these glit- 

the attention of an astronomer. 
Even after turning into our swinging hammocks, sound as we slept, one 
had a sort of dim idea of the heavy shocks that came ever and anon slap 


So the good old against her bows. 





On this, however, the | 


At length the bait was taken by the greedy king of sea- | 








August 5 


Sept. 23rd.—At eight bells in the morning I was awoke in the half-deck 
by the sudden shoving back of the scuttle, which let in the roar of wind 
and sea, with the shout, “ All hands "bout ship.” Up we went; the cap- 
tain was on deck, in his pilot-coat and oil-skin hat, standing at the - = § 
The wind had shifted two points south of south-east, in our favour: 
one reef was out of the topsails, fore-staysail and reefed spanker set; but 
it was quite black and misty to windward, in a red, lurid morning light. 
Every one wondered how oe would work in stays, with such weather 
which promised us no good; but in half a minute all were at their ste, 
The captain looked one moment at the compass, then to windward, and 
then with a clear stern eye at the canvas. ‘ Ease down the helm,” said 
he, quietly. He watched his time, and the fore-staysail sheet was flown, 
“ Show the head of the jib,” shouted he—*‘ Main taups’! haul.” The 
noble craft payed slowly round on the very crest of a long dark billow ; 
and thrilling it was to watch the horizon change sides, the ship rising and 
sinking in the trough, and the spanker-boom shifting over the taffrail. The 
fore-yards swung, braces were hauled taut, the suils aloft blew out to 
cracking, the spray rose up on her other bow, and surging heavily over it 
she plunged to north-eastward. At last we had rounded the long-armed 
Cape, a good tive hundred miles beyond its actual place. The clear cold 
sky, however, was gone with the change of wind; and in a quarter of an 
hour more we had it in right earnest, sleet, mist, scud, driving overhead, 
till sea and sky seemed mingled: the heads of the pale waves scattering 
towards us, ridge after ridge, and a thundering gale on the starboard beam, 
that sent her leaning fiercely over. Sharp work it was creeping down the 
lee-yardarms to close-reef, but it was to be done; pulling, hauling, fist- 
ing, and roaring like thirty devils, we did do it; set main-staysail to ease 
her, and kept a point or two away. Then “spliced the main-brace,” 
watch went below, and the rest had nothing to do but look at her. 

Sept. 28th, Sunday—After five days of wild weather, rising in the end 
to a regular storm and lying-to, not a dry stitch on our backs the whole 
time, hard to get anything to eat but biscuit, turn out to watch and turn 
in tosleep. A grey morning in our last watch, but the wind down, with 
a long swell. Before the other watch was roused out, the mate called to 
me to look over the side, and I saw the large black head of a monstrous 
fish, as it went lurching along through the waves; its muddy-brown back 
having all the eqpoenee of a jolly-boat turned upside down. He said it 
was a young calf-whale that seemed to have lost its mother. In two 
hours more we made out the three spars of a good-sized ship, with stump 
to’ gallant-masts up, under close-reeted topsails. We pas only see her 
as we rose, she pitching against the back-ground of a dark grey haze to 
southward. She was a South-Sea whaler, making good weather of it in 
the usua! cautious way of those craft. At noon crossed her course within 
a bare mile, hoisted the British ensign, and got in return the American 
stars and stripes at her mizen-peak. We supposed she had lately struck 
the old fish whose young one had passed us, having possibly been some- 
what beyond the influence of our recent gale. 

In the evening it was clear to the west, where the sun once more sank 
visibly beyond the waste waters of the South Atlantic, and once more 
glittered on the tops of the billows. A pile of grey clouds, rounded above 
into various configurations good for exercising the fancy, seemed to close 
in towards him; buta long ray-or two, like the flaming brands of arch- 
angels, struck over their head as it were, making the horizon behind gush 
with saffron-coloured blood, while they appeared from the smoky ra- 
diance to be alreaey on fire. Nothing but ourselves was in sight; the 
men sat over the windlass reading, or talking quietly ; there was a grave 
meditativeness in the looks of all, from Old a the Hanoverian, spell- 
ing out the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” under the long-boat, to the captain 
leaning over the capstan with the mate, or the second-mate smoking a 
cigar alone near the wheel. The ship had got back all her ordinary can- 
vas, even to the royals, and was making off eleven knots an hour, with a 
white rush of water back to her fore-chains; while her rigging had a gay 
and lively aspect, from the garments of every kind which were fastened 
aloft to the rigging, to dry after the late gales. Red shirts and blue shirts, 
Guernsey frocks aud pea-coats, fluttered on the fore-shrouds ; white and 
check farther aft ; besides about ten pair of boots, a beaver, actually even 
an umbrella, all belonging to our first mate, Who was a sort of nautical 
dandy, and had got them spread or hung about the round-house. It was 
Sunday evening at sea; we thought of Old England, and Scotland too, 
—the parish church and the tinkling bell—nobody thought of a song that 
night; but we were swiftly plunging on to still greater and drearier dis- 
tance from the things it reminded us of. 





sipbialaiantiiands 
THE EARL OF LEICESTER AND AMY ROBSART. 

There 
interest never flags. 


are certain persons and events in whom and which the 


Scott’s Kenilworth and the delicious ballad ot 
Cumnor Hall relate to such; and we feel sure that the tollowing letters 


will consequently be read with attention. They are taken froma work 


recently published in London, The Romance of the Peerage, or Curiosities 
of Pamily History. The Author transcribed them from contemporary 
copies preserved in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. They do not 
say much in favour of the Earl, who betrays more anxiety lest he suffer 
in the opinion of the world than grief at the loss ot his wile. Fanny 
Forster becomes thus an historical character, aud bears witness to the 
research of the immortal author of the Waverley novels. 


1. Lord Robert Dudley to T’. Blount. 

“Cousin Blount, Immediately upon your departing from me, there 
came to me Bowes, by whom I do understand that my wife is dead, and 
as he saith, by a fall froma pair of stairs. Little other understanding can 
Ihave of him. The greatness and the suddenness of the misfortune doth 
so perplex me, until I do hear from you how the matter standeth, or how 
this evil should light upon me, considering what the malicious world will 
bruit, as I can tuke no rest. And, because I have no way to purge my- 
self of the malicious talk that | know the wicked world will use, but one 
which is the very plain truth to be knowen, I do pray you, as you have 
loved me, and do tender me and my quietness, and as now my special 
trust is in you, that [you] will use all the devises and means you cal pos- 
sible tor the learning of the troth; wherein have no respect to any living 
person. And,as by your own travail and diligence, so likewise by order 
of law; I mean by calling of the Coroner, and charging him to the utter- 
most from me to have good regard to make choice of no light or slight 
persons, but the discreetest and [most] substantial men, for the juries, 
such as for their knowledge may be able to search throughly and duly, 
by all manner of examinations, the bottom of the matter, and for their 
uprightness will earnestly and sincerely deal therein without respect; and 
that the body be viewed and searched accordingly by them; and in eve- 
ry respect to proceed by order and law. In the mean time, Cousin 
Blount, let me be advertised from you by this bearer with all speed how 
the matter doth stand. For, as the cause and the manner thereof doth 
marvellously trouble me, considering my case, many ways, so shall I not 
be at rest till I may be ascertained thereof; praying you, even as my trust 
is in you, and as I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with me, neith- 
er let anything be hid from me, but send me your true conceit and opin- 
ion of the matter whether it happened by evil chance or by villany. 
And fail not to let me hear continual from you. And thus fare you well 
in much haste ; from Windsor, this ixth of September in the evening. 
Your loving friend and kinsman, much perplexed, R. D. 


“Thave sentfor my brother Appleyard, because he is her brother. and 
other of her friends also to be there, that they may be privy and see how 
all things do proceed. ” 

2. 7’. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley. 

“May it please your Lordship to understand that I have received your 
letter by Bristo, the contents whereof I do well perceive ; and that your 
Lordship was advertised by Bowes upon my departing that my Lady was 
dead ; and also your strait charge givenunto me that I should use all the 
devises and policies that I can for the true understanding of the matter, 
as well by mine own travail as by the order of law, asin calling the 
Coroner, giving him charge that he choose a discreet and substantial jury 
for the view of the body and that no corruption should be used or person 
respected. Your Lordship’s great reasons, that maketh you so earnestly 
search to learn the troth, the same, with your earnest commandment, dot 
make me to do my best therein. The present advertisement I can give 
to your Lordship at this time is, too true it is that my Lady is dead, and 
as it seemeth, with a fall; but yet how or which way I cannot learn 
Your Lordship shall hear the manner of iny proceeding since I cam from. 
you. The same night I cam from Windsor Ilay at Abingdon all that 
night: and, because I wasd sirous to hear what news went abroad in 

. spi , : - 
the country, at my supper I called for mine host, and asked him what 
news was thereabout, taking upon me I was going into Gloucestershire. 
He said, there was fallen a great misfortune within three or four miles of 
the town; he said, my Lord Robert Dudley’s wife was dead ; and 
I axed how; and he said, by a misfortune, as he heard, by a fall 
trom a pair of stairs ; I asked him by whatchance; he said, he knew 
not; I axed him what was his judgment, and the judgment of the peo- 
ple; he said, some were disposed to say well and some evil. What 
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By my troth, said he, I judge it a misfortune 


— ; honesty, 
said he, doth much curb the evil thoughts of the people. Mythinks, said 
I, that some of her pore that waited upon her should somewhat ov to 
this. No, Sir, said he, but little ; for it was said that they were all here 
at the fair,and none left with her. How might that chance? said [. 
Then saidhe, It is said how that she rose that day very early, and com- 
mauded all her sort to go [to the fair] and would suffer none to tarry at 
home ; and thereof is much judged. ats : 

And truly, my lord, I did first learn of Bowes, as I met with him coming 
towards your lordship, of his owa being that day, and of all the rest of 
their being, who affirmed that she would not that day suffer one of her 
own sort to tarry at home, and was so earnest to have them goue to the 
fair, that with any of her own sort that made reason of tarrying at home 
she was very angry, and cam to Mrs. Odingstells(!), the widow that liveth 
with Anthony Foreter, who refused that day to go to the fair, and was 
very angry with her also, because she saidyit was no day tor gentlewomen 
to go in, but said the morrow was wuch better, and then she would go. 
Whereunto my Lady answered and said that she might choose and go at 
her pleasure, but all hers should go; and was very angry. They asked 
who should keep her company if all they went. She said Mrs. Owen 
should keep her company at dinner. The same tale doth Pirto (?), who 
doth dearly love her, confirm. Certainly, my Lord, as little while as I have 
been here, I have heard divers tales of her that maketh me judge her to 
be a strange woman of mind. In asking of Pirto what she might think 
of this matter, either chance or villany, she said by her faith she doth 
judge every chance, and neither done by man nor by herself. For herself, 
she said, she was a good virtuous gentlewoman, and daily would pray 
upon her knees; and divers times she saith that she hath heard her 
pray to God to deliver her from desperation. Then, said I, she might have 
an evil toy (!)in her mind. No, good Mr. Blount, said Pirto, do not jud e 
so of my words; if you should so gather, I am sorry | said so much. 
Lord, it is most strange that this chance should fall upon you. It passet 
the judgment of any man to say how it is; but truly the tales I 0 hear 
of her maketh me to think she had a strange mind in her; as I will tell 
you at my coming. But to the inquest you would have so very ciroum- 
spectly chosen by the Coroner for the understanding of the truth, your 
ee Pe needeth not to doubt of their well choosing. Before my coming 
the most were chosen, and part of them at the house. If I be able to judge 
of men and of their ableness, I judge them, and specially some of them, 
to be as wise and as able men to be chosen upon such a matter a8 any 
men, being but countrymen, as ever I saw, and as well able to answer 
to their doing before whosoever they shall be called. And for their true 
search, without respect of person, [ have done your message unto them. 
Ihave good hope they will conceal no fault, it any be; for, as they are 
wise, 80 are they, as I hear part of them, very enemies to cm, Fors- 
ter. God give them, with their wisdom, indifferency, and then be they 
well chosen men. More advertisement, at this time, [cannot give your 
Lordship; but as I can learn so will I advertise, wishing your lordship to 

ut away sorrow, and rejoice, whatsoever fall out, of your own innocency; 
by the which, in time, doubt not but that malicious reports shall turn upon 
their backs that can be glad to wish or say against you. And thus I hum- 
bly take my leave; from Comuer, the xith of September. Your Lordship’s, 
life and loving, T. B. 

“ Your Lordship hath done very well in sending fer Mr. Appleyard.” 

3. Lord Robert Dudley to T'. Blount. 

“ Cousin Blount, Until I hear from you again how the matter falleth 
out in very troth, [ cannot be in quiet ; and yet you do well to satisfy me 
with the discreet jury you say are chosen already: unto whom I pray 
yon say from me, that I require them, as ever I shall think good of them, 
that they will, according to their duties, earnestly, carefully, and truly 
deal in this matter, and find itas they shall see it fall out; and, if it fall out 
a chance or misfortune, then so to say ; and, if it appear a villany (as 
God forbid so mischievous and wicked a body should live), then to find it 
so. And, God willing, [ have never fear (of) the due prosecution accord- 
ingly, what person soever it may appear any way to touch ; as well for 
the just punishment of the act as for my own true justification ; for, as 
I would be sorry in my heart any such evil should be committed, so shall 
it well appear to the world my innocency by my dealing in the matter, if 
it shall so full out. And therefore, Cousia Blount, [ seek chiefly troth in 
this case, which [ pray you still to have regard unto. without any favour 
to be showed either one way or other. When you have done my message 
to them, I require you not to stay to search throughly yourself all ways 
that [may be satisfied. And that with such convenient speed as you 
may. ‘Thus far you well, in haste ; at Kew, this xiith day of September. 
Yours assured, R.D.” 

4. T'. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley. 

“T have done your Lordship’s message unto the jury. You need not to 
bid them to be careful: whether equity to the cause or malice to Forster 
do forbid (1) it, I know not, they take great pains to learn the troth. To 
morrow I will wait upon your Lordship; and, as | come, I will break my 
fast at Abingdon; there I shall meet with one or two of the jury; and 
what I can I will bring. They be very secret; and yet do I hear a whis- 
pering that they can find no presumptions of evil. And if I may say to 
your Lordship my conscience, I[ think some of them may be sorry for it, 
God forgive me. And, if I judge aright, my own opinion is much quieted ; 
the more I search of it, the more free it doth appear unto me. 
have almost nothing that can make me so much to think that ap 
man should be the doer thereof as, when I think your Lordship’s wife 
before all other women should have such a chance, the circumstances 
and as many things as I can learn doth persuade me that only misfortune 
hath done it, and nothing else. Myself will wait upon your Lordship to- 
morrow, and say what lines. In the mean time I humbly take my 
leave ; from Comuner, the xiiitt of September. Your Lordship’s lite and 
loving [7], T. 3B.” 


is your judgment? said I. 


because it chanced in that honest gentleman’s house; his 


5. Lord Robert Dudley to T'. Blount. 


_“T have received a letter from one Smith, one that seemeth to be the 
foreman of the jury. I perceive by his letters that he and the rest have 
and do travail very diligently and cireumspectly for the trial of the mat- 
ter which they have charge of, and, for anything that he or they by any 
search or examination can make in the world hitherto, it doth shinly ap- 
pear, he saith, a very misfortune; which, for mine own part, Cousin 
Blount, doth much satisfy and quiet me. Nevertheless, because of my 
thorough quietness, and all other’s hereafter, my desire is that they may 
continue in their inquiry aud examination to the uttermost, as long as they 
lawfully may; yea, and when these have given their verdict, though it be 
never so plainly found, assuredly I do wish that another substantial compa- 
| of honest men might try again for the more knowledge of troth. I have 
also requested to Sir Richard Blount, who is a pertect honest gentleman, 
to help to the furtherance thereof. I trust he be with you, and Mr. Norris 
likewise. Appleyard, hath been there, as I appointed, and Arthur Robsart 
her brothers. If any more of her friends had been to be had, I would al- 
so have caused them to be seen and been made privy to all the dealings 
there. Well, Cousin, God’s will be done; and I wish he had made me 
the poorest worm that creepeth on the ground, so this mischance had not 
happened to me. But, good Cousin, according to my trust have care 
above all things, that there be plain, sincere, and direct dealing for the 
full trial of this matter. Touching Smith and the rest, I mean no more to 
deal with them, but let them proceed in the name of God accordingly : 
and I am right glad they be all strangers to me. Thus fare you well, in 
much haste ; from Windsor. Your loving friend and kinsman, R. D.” 


a ee 

Tak Arcupuxe Joun or Avs trta.—The election of this Prince to the 
head of the newly formed Germanic Confederacy gives interest to all au- 
thentic particulars relating to his life. The follo wing account we translate 
from the Courrier des Etats Unis.— 

‘The Archduke John, who has been recently chosen Lieutenant General 
- the Empire ot Germany, is one of those singular princes, who are rare- 
y found but in Fairy tales and in the popular chronicles of the Middle 
Age. He is the fitth brother of the Emperor Francis; and of all the 
personages who have survived the Imperial epoch, after playing in it an 
important part, he is decidedly the youngest, and the one for whom the 
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vade that country; but after having obtained some success, he sustained 
a defeat on the 8th of May, in consequence of which he retreated with 
much difficulty upon Hlagenfurth. The Viceroy pursued him, without 
rest into Hungary, and gave him battle at Raab on the 14th of June, de- 
feating him afresh, and forcing him to retire upon Pesth. This success, 
which favored the junction of the Freuch armies of Germany and of Italy, 
placed Austria in a very critical position, rendered still more critical by 
the battle of Wagram. The Archduke John could not operate with the 
division that he commanded during that day. The delay ix the arrival 
of the couriers who carried the orders of the General Commanding -in- 
Chief (the Archduke Charles) was the cause of this inaction ; and it was 
fatal to the Austrian army. 

After the war the Archduke Jolin retired with the rank of Director 
General of the Fortifications of the Empire of Austria. He was seen but 
little at Court. The policy of Metternich disgusted him, aud he had a hor- 
ror of the intrigues of the aristocracy and the Jesuits. His frankness gave 
rise to suspicions. He was forbidden to enter the Tyrol, where he en- 
joyed amongst his old companions in arms a well-deserved popularity. 
He took refuge, therefore, in Upper Styria, and lived there the simple and 
rude life of the mountaineers OF the Alps, eating and drinking with the 
peasants, hearing their complaints, giving them advice, and never refusing 
them the help of which they stood in need. He devoted himself to agri- 
culture and art, pursued interesting studies in rape and in default of 
war, gave himself up to the chase, now become his ruling taste. Switzer- 
land cannot show a more daring chamois-hunter than Prince John, who 
sleeps as well on the snow in the midst of the glaciers as he does on his 
own bed. The Styrians were already no less attached to him than the 
Tyrolese, when he allied himself still more closely to his hosts by mar- 
rying one of their daughters. Of all the curious adventures ot Prince 
John, the most surprising certainly is his marriage. 

There was in the Mountains of Styria a post-house isolated and quiet. 
It was in harvest time, and all the servants were in the field. The Post- 
Master, an old man suffering from the gout, and a stable boy alone re- 
mained at home. In the room where the stove was, the postmaster’s 
daughter, a charming and robust child of the Alpine valleys, was work- 
ing at her needle. All at once a travelling carriage with four horses was 
heard approaching; recognising the livery, the old man trembled, and 
cried out, “The Archduke John! the Archduke John! and all my 
hands are out!” “ The Archduke John! and he cannot be kept wait- 
ing,” returned the young girl, “1 will go with him!” And without giv- 
ing her father time to add a syllable, she rushed hastily to her room. 
Whilst the stable boy and the postillion from the last station were getting 
ready the change of horses, the young girl puts on a pretty costume of a 
postilion, which had served her as a disguise at the fétes of the preceding 
carnival; she then mounted the saddle, took hold of the whip and reins, 
and rolled the Archduke in his carriage merrily along. 

The eyes of the Archduke were not long in settling themselves on his 
natty postillion. Her supple and slender figure, her well rounded shoul- 
ders, her little waist enclosed in a scarlet uniform, astonished the Prince, 
who guessed with whom he had to do; and when he had engaged her 
in conversation the softness of her voice betrayed her. 

“ But you're a girl!” said the Archduke. 

To which, in great alarm, she muttered in re 
else at my father’s house when you arrived, an 
could not be kept waiting !”’ 

John of Austria reassured the pretty child, whom he found as intelli- 
gent as she was good-looking ; and when the moment of separation came, 
he said to her, “ Since you have made yourself a man for my sake, it is 
right that I should make a woman of you again.” 

The young girl liked nothing better; but to become the wife of an Arch- 
duke, it was necessary to obtain the permission of the Emperor Francis. 
This was not an easy matter. Great was the wonder of the Court, when 
it learned what was called the romantic madness of John of Austria. It 
was believed that the Prince was in joke, but he was in earnest, so much 
so that the Emperor finished by yielding to the instances of his brother, 
and consenting to his marriage. 

The Postmaster’s daughter, transformed into the Baroness of Brandhop* 
became an Archduchess of Austria ; but her husband was more than ever 
the object of the contempt and distrust of the Court. Whilst the sale of 
the fine portrait of him was forbidden, in which he is represented in the 
dress of a hunter of the Alps, Jack's cape and Jack's waistcoat became the 
butt for laughter in certain aristocratic circles, being considered as the 
symbols of a demagogue, for the Archduke only wore the dress of a Sty- 
rian peasant. 

The love of the German people should compensate John of Austria for 
the disdain of au Austrain camaril/a. Invited in 1842 to be present at the 
fete of the Cathedral of Cologne, given by the King of Prussia in com- 
memoration of the Middle Age, which is so dear to him, the Archduke 
gave a toast, which showed that he understood better than Frederick- 
William the true interests of Germany. ‘ No more Prussia,’’ cried he, 
‘* No more Austria, but one Germany, strong and united !"’ And he was the 
first to sport, in sign of this union, the German tricolour, presented some 
years before, with those who bore it, by the Diet of Frankfort. 

Since 1842 the toast of John of Austria has gone the round of Germany. 
She has just decreed to the Prince, who wished to render her strong and 
united, the title of Lieutenant-General of the Empire. John has become 
the man who is to reconcile the extreme parties. The aristocrats have 
voted for the descendant from the House of Hapsburg, the democrats for 
the son-in-law of the Postmaster. 

The Archduke John is now in his sixty-sixth year ; but he would scarce- 
ly be believed fifty. He possesses all the intellectual power of a ripe 
age together with all the vigour of youth. 
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ly: “ There was no one 
your Imperial Highness 
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BIRTH.—At Buffalo, on the 31st of July, Mrs. CODD, of a daughter. 


MARRIED.—At Norway House, Hudson’s Bay, on the 7th of March, 1848, by the Rev. WiL 
‘iam Mason, Mr. ROBERT CLOUSTON, of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company’s Service, to 
JESSY ROSS, second daughter of Donald Ross, Esq., chief factor in said Service. 


DIED.—On Monday evening, at the residence of her husband, near Tarrytown, HELEN 
LISPENARD, wife of J. Watson Wess, and daughter of the late ALEXANDER L. STEWART. 

The obituary notice of the above in the Courier and Enquirer, concludes with these touching, 
and, we doubt not, most appropriate words :— 


She was a true-hearted, right-minded, high principled woman, and when the grave closes 
over such a one, the tears that are shed, are not confined to one household. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 a 109 1-4. 
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The America, Cunard steamer, arrived here yesterday afternoon, having 
sailed from Liverpool this day fortnight, the 22d ult. 





Ireland this week furnishes the most important, and we regret to say, 
the most alarming intelligence. A crisis in that country seems really to 
be impending. The club mania is spreading over the land, and a bloody 
collision appears imminent between the British Government and British 
subjects. The Government is prepared ; and we trust that the stern 
duty it may have to perform in putting down insurrection will be done 
vigorously, promptly, and effectually. This is no time for temporising. 
Without any defined political object, without any scheme set forward by 
which the condition of Ireland is to be improved, a large but misguided 
number of British subjects have been so ill-advised as to declare war 
against Great Britain. So unaccustomed has our country been of late 
years to anything like civil warfare, that one can scarcely believe yet that 
it is approaching. May heaven avert it! but if come it must, the sooner 
it comes the better—so much the sooner will rebellion be crushed. 
We have no doubt of the triumph of Jaw and good order. If the gov- 
ernment have not sufficient force, Parliament will grant it more. Already 
we observe that the Ministers have given notice of their intention of ask- 
ing for extraordinary and despotic powers. On the day the Steamer sail- 
ed Lord John Russell was to move for leave to bring in a Bill empower- 
ing the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or the governors of Ireland for the 
time being, to apprehend ard detain, until the Ist of March, 1849, any | 
person or persons suspected of conspiring against her Majesty’s person | 
and government. 


That it will be granted, if circumstances require it, | 
we doubt not. For the exercise of it Lord John and the Government 
will be held responsible by Parliament and the public voice. We glean 


from the European Times and other papers the following items :— 


SS 











The city and county of Dublin, the cities and part of the counties of 
Cork and Wextord, and the county and town of Drogheda have been pro- 
claimed under the Coercion Act. At Carrick-on-Suir a Roman Catholic 
priest having been arrested on a charge of sedition, it was intimated to 
the Magistrate that a geueral rising would take place unless he was re- 
leased ; and the Magistrate complied accordingly. 

The Dublin Evening Post of the 19th ult., recognised as the Govern- 
| ment Organ, thus alludes to the proclamation of the cities and counties to 
| which we have alluded above. The article is worth perusal, and we be- 
lieve that every honest man knows and feels, that the reluctance of the 
Government to prosecute, or coerce unnecessarily, is not assumed. 

“ The Privy Council was summoned las: night to meet. We are fully 
prepared for the alarm that this determination will create, but, at the 
same time, we are perfectly convinced that there is not one right-minded 
man in the community, not a single advocate of law or order, whatever 
may be his political opinions, who will not feel assured that the Govern- 
ment must have ample reasons that not alone justify, but imperatively 
call for the course they have now adopted. We say this, because it is 
notorious that in the course of the last tive months, from every of 
the country, from England as well as from Ireiand, and, above all, from 
an immense number of our own citizens, the utmost pressure has been 
applied to induce the Government to proclaim Dublin. This pressure has 
been steadily resisted, because the Government having means of complete 
information at their command, deemed that such a step was not called 
for, aud the manner in which the peace of our city has been maintained, 
throughout the whole of that exciting period, proves that the Government 
we upon its responsibility, was justified in not resorting to those powers 
confided to it by the law. 

If now, therefore, the Goverument, possessing the same means of in- 
formation, again acting upon its own responsibility, and prepared to justi- 
fy its course to the county, considers that the time has at length arrived 
when the exercise ofthose powers can no longer with safety be deferred, 
the public may be well assured that the cause is ample, and admits of no 
delay. We know, and our readers will understand that we speak from 
authority, that the Government has information of the conspiracy medita- 
ted by a few desperate men, not only to defeat the ends of justice, but by 
force to subvert all law and order, and to engage this country in a deadly 
social struggle ; in a word, by means precisely identical with those em- 
ployed in France, to bring about in Ireland the same ruin, and anarchy, 
and bloodshed as at Paris, and which have there made the staunchest re- 
publicans look upon a military despotism as a national blessing. That 
this insane and horrible plot will signally fail, no reasonable man can per- 
mit himself to doubt ; but it is the duty of the Government to protect the 
unwary trom the snares that are held out for them; to guard society 
against the anxious care, and the doubts and the losses that these prepara- 
tions for its subversion must entail ; and, above all, itis the duty of the 
Government to prevent, if possible, the shedding of a single drop of blood, 
The dreadful scenes of Paris mnst not be imitated in Dublin, Cork, Water- 
ford, and Drogheda. The manufacture, and sale, and importation of 
weapons for unlawful purposes must be checked ; their possession by 
persons who would steep them in the blood of their fellow-countrymen 
inust net be permitted. ‘ 

These cities have therefore been proclaimed; and as the measure is 
solely directed against the evil-minded promoters of civil war, we need 
hardly assure all other persons, that no — will be neglected by 
the authorities to render its operation as little annoying or vexatious to 
them as possible; and we much mistake that immense majority of our 
fellow citizens who are friendly to law and order, if they will not cheer- 
fully submit to a slight and temporary inconvenience, in order to averta 
reign of terror, and to put an end to a state of unceasing sedition, which 
paralyses all business, is destructive alike of confidence and credit, and at 
this moment menaces not alone the well-being, but the very existence of 
society. We will only further add, for the satisfaction of the public, that 
the names and resideuces of the members of clubs, who are subordinate 
agents in the conspiracy, areas wellknown to the Government as the 
criminal intentions of their leaders. " 

Many arrests have been made, but the parties arrested have generally 
been bailed. All officers belonging to regiments in Ireland are ordered 
to join fmmediately. Mr. Somers, a Repealer, is elected M. P. for Sligo. 
The crops promise ab nndantly, and the potatoes are said to be cheap and 
excellent in quality. 

Mr. Meagher, whose arrest on a charge of bailable offence we noticed 
last week, has not sailed for this country, but is busy drilling and 
haranguing his poor countrymen, and inciting them to a deadly contest, 
We presume, whilst we write, that he must have placed himself within 
the pale of the recent act, and that he will be saved the misery of 
assisting to plunge Ireland into a useless and wicked struggle. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien is more cautious, and avows his intention to circumvent 
the spirit, but adhere to the letter of the law. It Lord John Russell 
obtain the power he asks from Parliament, Mr. O’Brien will probably be 
soon in Newgate. 

Parliament will be prorogued about the 10th or 12th inst. 

As we have more than once predicted, the Repeal of the Navigation 
Laws will not be urged further during the present session. Lord John 
Russell has announced its postponement; and together with many others, 
the proposed Bill for altering the Oath on taking a seat in the House 
of Commons is dropped for the time. So Baron Rothschild is still 
excluded. 

France.—In comparison with recent accounts, the present appear 
tame. No event of striking importance has occurred, though the feeling 
of the National Assembly has been tested in an election for its President, 
the office being vacant by the nomination of M. Marie to the Ministry of 
Justice, vacated by the retirement, from ill health, of M.Bethmont. The 
Thiers-Barrot party put forward M. Lacrosse; the moderate Republi- 
cans M. Marrast. The latter was elected by 441 votes to 334. This is a 
slight check for the Regency party, if we may so call them. 

Arrests continue, and there are yet occasional assassinations. 

The Moniteur contains a decree for a loan of 150 millions of francs, from 
the Bank of France. The Moniteur du Soir states the number of killed 
and wounded during the late insurrection to have been greatly exagger- 
ated. It sets the former down at 1400, the latter remaining in hospitals at 
1100. The Constitutionnel estimates the whole at 9 or 10,000. General 
Cavaignac has given his first public reception at the Tuileries, described 
as rather an aristocratic affair in its details. 

The Messager says :—“ We are assured, that without wy intimate con- 
cert on the question, France and England have reciprocally given notice 
to each other of sending a squadron of observation to the Black Sea, to 
watch the movements of Russia on the Lower Danube.” 














From the other parts of Earope there are abundant scraps of news, but 
few facts of importance. The armistice between DgNMARK AND THE 
Ducutes continue, but peace is not definitely settled. In Motpavia, the 
Russian troops have marched within a league of Jassy, but have not yet 
entered it. In Lomsarpy, strange to say, no serious operations have 
taken piace. In Switzertanp, Neufchatel is positively made an integral 
part of the Confederation, and thus removed altogether from Prussian 
control. 

It is asserted in a Berl correspondence, in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 
that the Emperor Nicholas persists in declining to hold any communica- 
tion with the central power in Frankfort, and continues to carry on his 
negotiations with separate courts and states. 

Letters from Ratisbon, in Bavaria, announce that a military riot took 
place in the city on the 10th instant, which was attended with a lament- 
able loss of lite. Tranquillity was restored on the following day- 

It is generally reported that the King of Wurtemberg intends to abdi- 
cate in favor ot the Crown Prince and to retire into private life. His 
Majesty is in possession of considerable private property. The Crown 
Prince is married to a Russian Grand-Duchess. 


The Constitutionnel gives the following from its correspondent at Tou- 
lon, dated 15th ult. ' 
“ The Pluto, steam corvette, which left Naples on the 12th, arrived. 
. 
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here this morning, bringing important despatches from Admiral Baudin, 
the contents of which have been forwarded to Paris by the telegraph. 

“ Atthe mo.nent when the Pluton was leaving Moghen, the news reach- 
ed that city by the English steamer Porcupine, which had been dispatch- 
edin all haste to the British ambassador, that the Sicilian parliament, after 
declaring itself in favour of a constitutional monarchy with an Italian King 
had decided, by a great majority, that the crown of Sicily should be offer- 
ered to the Duke of Genoa, second son of Charles Albert, who is now 1n 
his 26th or 27th year. This news produced the most lively sensation 1n 
Naples. 

e The English squadron, under the orders of Vice Admiral Parker, 
which had left Malta on the 29th June, and which had for some days 
been cruising between that island and Sicily, appeared off Palermo, and 
came to an auchor on the 10th, as well as the two French men of war, 
the inflexible and the Jupiter. Admiral Baudin was directing his course 
towards that port with the other vessels of his squadron. 





The Cholera is still raging in the Turkish Provinces, in the Southern 
part of Russia, and at St. Petersburg. 





The Bill for organizing the Government of the Territories of Oregon 
California and New Mexico, to which we alluded last week, as having 
passed the Senate, has been summarily rejected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 112 to 97. The knotty point, therefore, of the le- 
galization of slavery in the two latter of these acquired Provinces, remains 
to be solved in the next Session. For the Government of Oregon separ- 
ately, a Bill has passed the House, by which slavery is virtually exclud- 
ed; and this Bill has been referred by the Senate to its Committee on 
Territories. Whether the Senate will avenge itself for its rec nt contu- 
macious treatment by the House, and reject the Bill emanating from it, 
remains to be seen. It has at least been received with more respect. 
There is great excitement at Washington on the subject, to which the 
journals of the city bear ample testimony. 

The President has communicated to Congress the proceedings of the 
Court Martial held on Major-General Pillow, but has refused, very proper- 
ly, to furnish a copy of the instructions given to Messrs. Clitford and Se- 
vier, the Commissioners lately sent to Mexico to obtain a ratiftcation of 
the Treaty of Peace. Mr. Clifford is appointed United States Minister to 
the Republic of Mexico. 

The President has also sent the following Message to Congress, relative 
to the Army, and enclosing a report from Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of 
War. 


To the House of Representatives of the United States. 

I communicate herewith a Report from the Secretary of War, containing the in 
formation called for by a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 17th 
July, 1848, in relation to the number of Indians in Oregon, California and New 
Mexico, the number of military posts, the number of troops, which would be re- 

uired in each, and the whole military force which should constitute the Pea 
stablishment. 

I have seen no reason to change the opinion expressed in my message to Con- 
gress of the 6th of July, 1848, transmitting the Treaty of Peace with Mexico that— 
“ the old army, as it existed before the commencementof the war with Mexico, 
especially if authority be given to fill up the rank and File of the several corps to 
the maximum number authorized during the war, will be sufficient force to be re- 
tained in service during a period of peace.” 

The old army consists of 15 regiments. By the act of the 13th May, 1846, the 
President was authorized by voluntary enlistment, to increase the number of pri- 
vates in each for any ofthe companies of the existing Regiments of Dragoons, Artil- 
lery and Infantry, to any number, not execeeding one hundred, and to redace the 
same to sixty-four when the exigencies requiring the present increase shall 
cease. Should this act remain in force, the maximum number of the rank and file 
of the army authorized by it, would be over 16,000 men, exclusive of officers. Should 
the authority conferred by thisact be continued, it would depend on the exigencies 
of the service, Whether the number of the rank and file should be increased, and 
if soto what amount beyond the maximum number of 64 privates to a company. 

Allowing 64 privates to a company, the army would be over 10,000 men, ex- 
clusive of officers, a number which it is believed will be sufficient, but as a pre 
cautionary measure it is deemed expedient that the Executive should posgess the 
power of increasing the on of the respective corps, should the exigencies of 
the service require it. Should they not call for such increase, the discretionary 
power given by the act to the President will not be exercised. It will be seen by 
the Reports of the Secretary of War thata portion of the forces will be employed 
in Oregon, New-Mexico, and Upper California, a portion for the protection of the 
Texian frontier, adjoining the Mexican possessions, and bordering on the territory 
occupied by the Indian tribes within her limits. After detailing the force neces- 
sary for these objects, it is believed a sufficient number of troops will remain to af- 
ford security and protection to our Indian frontier inthe West and North-West, 
and to occupy with sufficient garrisons the posts on our Northern and Atlantic 
borders. : s 

Ihaveno reason at presentto believe that any increase of the number of Regi- 
ments or Corps willbe required, during the period of Peace. 

Washington August 1, 1848. JAMES K. POLK. 

It will be seen by the above that the Presideut asks for a discretionary 
power in levying his peace forces ! 

From Mr. Marcy’s report, we make the following extract. 
mates the number of men required for the protection of Oregon. 


“In California, it will Be necessary to establish posts at San Diego, Monterey, 
San Fraucisco, Pueblade los Angelosand San Luis Rey. It will be proper to 
have a post, perhaps two, on the Gila River. At present there are scarcely any 
settlements in the country on either side of the river, at any considerable distance 
from its entrance into the Colorado of the West, and itis not therefore deemed 
necessary to have more than one or two posts on it, and at these a large force will 
be required. A force not exceeding 1,500 or 1,800 men will be sufficient for the 

rotection of California, and the frontier on the Gila River up to New-Mexico. 
his force should be composed of six companies of Dragoons, two or three of Ar- 
tillery, and the remainder of Infamry. ‘ : 

For the protection of New-Mexico, it is believed that not more than three or 
four posts willbe required. The principal one will be at Santa Fe, and the others 
at Albuquerque and Stcona. 

As connected with the defence of New-Mexico, it is believed that a post ought 
to be established on the eastside of the Rio Grande, in Texas, nearly opposite to 
El Paso. 1t is estimated that near 1,200 men willconstitute an adequate garrison 
for these posts. ; 

For the protection of the Lower Rio Grande and the Texan frontier, I estimate 
that a force of 1,500 men will be required. 

I have brought into view all the new posts and lines of defence which require 
to be garrisoned and guarded, in consequence of the chauge in our territorial con- 
dition, and estimate that almost 5000 men will be required for that purpose. The 
remainder of the force will be required for the Atlantic and Gulf coast on the 
Indian and Northern frontier, and on the route to Oregon and New Mexico, where 
three or four posts may be required. 


Documents that accompany this message and report show the following 
to be the enormous measurement of the recently acquired Teritories 
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The trial of the parties concerned in an attempt at carrying off a large 
number of slaves from Washington City two or three months since, is 
now before the Courts at the seat of Government, and is another amongst 


the exciting topics of the day. Congress is expected to adjourn on the 
14th inst. 

The Washington Nationa! Intelligencer, a paper whose statements are 
entitled to the highest respect, denounces totally a scheme that it states 
has been concocted at Washington for a still further spoliation of the 
Mexican Territory. The following are a portion of the words of its in. 
formant, “on which,’ says the Jnéelligencer, “ we place entire reliance.” 


The arrangements are nearly completed for the contemplated new republic, to 
consist of the Mexican provinces on the Rio Grande, with San Luis as the capital, 
and Tampico and Matamoras as the seaports. General Shields is at the head of 
the movement, and is now probably at San Luis, in general council, to make the 
finalarrangements, Many have already gone from New Orleans to meet him : 
the American force will not be less than five thouaand men. Our government 
[the executive] Were consulted ; but they said that they would neither aid nor 
oppose it They will aid it, notwithstanding their declaration. They can leave 
arms, ammunition, &c., at Tampico and on the Rio Grande, and let the invading 
force take them. Further annexation is the object, after the new republic of 
‘ Sierra Madre’ has declared its independence of Mexico.’’ 


The Intelligencer is very emphatic in its language on this point, and 
calls the proposed scheme a national dishonour, and a violation of the na- 
tional faith. Mr. Holmes of 8. C. on Wednesday last in the Hou se of Re. 
presentatives moved a Resolution, calling on the President to ia form the 
House “whether he had any information of any expedition fitted out in 


She Albion. 


of the States of the Republic of Mexico.” This was coming to the point, 
but the awkward question was parried by objections, and the call for in- 
formation fell to the ground. 





Since our last number the official reply of General Taylor to his nomi- 
nation by the Whig Committee at Philadelphia has made its appearance 
in print. It is short and simple, and has a non-committal air about it that 
is eulogized by his friends, and severely commented on by his political 
enemies. It is as follows : 

Baton Roveeg, (La.,) July 15th, 1848. 


Sir:—I have had the honour to receive your communication of June 10th, an- 
nouncing that the Whig Convention, which assembled at Philadelphia on the 7th 
of that month, and of which you were the presiding officer, has nominated me for 
the office of President of the United States. 

Looking at the composition of the Convention, and its numerous and patriotic 
constituency, I feel deeply grateful for the honour it has bestowed upon me, and 
for the distinguished pom implied in my nomination by it to the highest office 
in the gift of the American people. 

I cordially accept that nomination, but with a sincere distrust of my fitness to 
fulfil the duties of an office which demands for its exercise the most exalted 
ability and patriotism, and which has been rendered illustrious by the greatest 
names in our history. But should the selection of the Whig Convention be con- 
firmed by the people, I shall endeavour to discharge the new duties then devolv- 
ing upon me as to meet the just expectations of my fellow-citizens, and preserve 
undiminished the prosperity and reputation of our common country. 

I have the honour to remain, with the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR. 

To the Hon. J. M. Monengap, Greensboro, Guilford Co., N. C. 


In connection with the Presidential Election we may remark, that on 
Wednesday next, a Convention is to be held at Buffalo, to be composed 
of very heterogeneous parties, and which will probably result in confu- 
sion worse confounded. Originally called for the purpose of developing 
the Free Soil sentiment as oppesed to the Slavery extension, it appears 
now that it will be the great focus of attraction for all who are discon- 
tented with the first Nomination of the Whigs and Democrats. Those 
who will not put faith in Cass and Butler, those who repudiate Taylor 
and Fillmore, those who still cling to the mantle of Mr. Clay, those who 
have again run up the flag of Mr. Van Buren—all in short wno are dis- 
affected to the present prominent champions are to meet in sulemn con- 


clave. 
All these and more come flocking ; but with looks 
Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
1n loss itself. 


What may result from this remarkable assemblage we presume not to 
speculate. Let us not be thought to underrate the abilities and the con- 
scientious motives of many who will be moved thereto; we are ouly 
curious to see anything approaching to harmony resulting from such dis- 
cordant material. 


Telegraphic accounts to the city jouruals, dated St. Louis the day be- 
fore yesterday (!) inform us of an arrival from Oregon. An engagement had 
taken place between the Oregon Regiment and the Indians, in which the 
latter were defeated totally, with a loss of 50 killed. Colonel Gilliam, 
commanding the Regiment, was accidentally killed after the engagement 
by the discharge of a rifle. 





The Pittsburgh Commercial Journal of August 1, gives an account of a 
riot at Alleghany City on the preceding day, in consequence of an attempt 
on the part of certain operatives to prevent some of their body from work- 
ing ina mill twelve hours a day, contrary tu the law recently passed 
limiting the hours of labour to ten. The rioters succeeded in storming 
the mill and stopping the work, in spite of the sheritf and a police force. 
There does not appear to have been any loss of life, but some bloodshed 
and much excitement. We are not lawyers enough to know whether 
the sheriff could legally protect the mill-owners in the performance of an 
illegal act. There may hereon, and probably will, be much special plead- 
The account itself has something serio-comic in it, especially jus- 
now when we have been fuirly sickened with details of strife and carnage. 
One paragraph says, “ The authorities made a gallant stand, but in vaiu. 
In a minute they began to waver,” §c. 


ing 
ing. 





Recent accounts from Yucatan speak more favourably of the position 
of the inhabitants. They have plucked up courage, and defeated the 
Indians in several engagements. 





There are conflicting accounts from Mexico of the result ofa battle or 
battles, that have taken place between Bustamente, at the head of the 
Government forces, and Paredes the Pretender, assisted by Padre Jarau- 
tu. Itis clear that warfare is not over in that unhappy country. 





From our Canada papers we glean the following items of news :— 
His Excellency the Governor General, accompanied by the commanding 
officer of the Royal Engineers, has paid a visit of inspection to the fissures 


aud we gladly learn that the danger seems to have been over-estimated. 
A better account also reaches us of the health of the Countess of Elgin, 
which, we regret to say, previous accounts had reported as delicate. 
The 79th Regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, disembarked at Quebec 
from H. M. Troop ship Resistance on the 28thult. They relieve the 93rd 
Highlanders, on the point of embarkation for home. The former Regi- 
ment is commanded by Lt. Col. the Hon. Lauderdale Maule, the latter 
by Lt. Col. Spark. The papers are full of cordial farewells to the one, 
and of hearty welcomes to the other. Sir George Simpson has safely 
returned to Montreal, fiom his annual tour of inspection of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Trading Establishments and settlements lying between 
Lake Superior and the northern shores of Hudson’s Bay. We are glad 
to notice that Sir George reports very tavourably of the prospects of the 
settlers on the Red River, which promises to become a rich and impor- 
tant district. 





Deatu or Mr. EB. Simpson.—Little did we think, when in the Albion 
of June 10, we published a lengthened notice of Mr. Simpson’s career as 
a theatrical manager, that we should so soon have the unwelcome duty 
of recording his death. But so it is. On Monday last, at his residence in 
this city, died Edmund Simpson, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. His 
decease is attributed to ossification of the heart. We believe that he 
literally died of a broken heart, a disease more common than is general. 
ly supposed, and one that baffles all the skill of the professors of the heat- 
ing art. 

Having so recently said our say about the public position Mr. Simpson 
occupied as manager of the Park theatre in this city for a period of th irty- 
eight years, we have now only to renew on behalf of his widow and chil- 
dren, the appeal we then made on behalf of himself. We trust that the 
Managers of Theatres and influential members of the profession will come 
forward at the proper season, and take steps for relieving the fatherless and 
the widow. We observe with pleasure the prompt offer of a benefit by 
Col. A. Mann of the Broadway Theatre. His example, we doubt not, 
will be generally followed. 





We are glad to learn from the Journal of Commerce that Mr. Hale, one 
of its editors, is recovering from his late attack of congestion of the 
brain. 








the Un'ted Sates, with a view of taking possession of, and occupying any 


M. Pageot, late French Minister to the United States, sailed on Wed- 
| Beoday in the Hibernia Steamer, for Liverpool. 











in the Cape mentioned in our Correspondence of the week before last, | 





August 5 


The “ Buena Vista’’ steamer lett this port on the 27th ult. for Halifa 
intended to carry the America’s news to Boston, and thus antic 3 
arrival here. By Halifax papers to the 
appear to have arrived there. 


. ’ 
. ipate h 
2d inst. the Buena Vista did ood 





APPoINTMENTS.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint } 
ton, Esq., to be Chief Justice ; James "Godtue Pipes: pert 0 
Puisne Justice ; and Henry J. Woodcock, Esq., to 6 
torney-general, for the island of St. Christopher : 
Esq., to be Colonial Secretary for Sierra Leone. 


Army. 


War Office, July 18.—Ist Drag Gds.—C E Wyatt, gent, to be Cor 
Errington, who ret. 9th Lt Drag#—A JH Elliot, ¢ a, 0 be Cor, withey — nd 
Hoghton, who res. 12th Lt Drags.-Troop Sergeant- ajor M Blake, to be i, 
master, v C Armstrong, who retires upon half. ay. Ist or Grenadier R "i 
ment of Foot Guards.—Lieutenant and Captain E Goulburn to be Captain a 4 
Lieutenant-Colonel, by pur, v Hudson, who retires; Ens and Lt H F Ponsonbh - 
be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Goulbura; C P L Fox, gent, to be Ens and Lt, by = “ 
Ponsonby. 24th Reg of Ft.—Ens J A Woodgate tobe Lt, without pur, v a M 
forth, dec ; Gent Cadet A Pennycuick, from the al Mil Col, to be Ens, y Wood 
wed. Assistant-Surgeon J Grant, M D, from 28th oot, to be Assistant-Surgeon “ 

jonald, promoted on the Staff. 51st Foot—Lieutenant B C G Crookshank ts 
be Capt, without pur, v R Thompson, who ret upon full ay; Ens8 G Carter tobe 
i fame 7' - a fm 57th Ft, to be Ens, v Carter. 57th Ft 

ent Cadet C t Clair, from al Mil Col, to be Ens, wi ng 
peg tey sey yal M e Ens, without pur, vy Pilmer, 

70th Foot—Brevet Lt-Col TW O M‘Niven, from h p Unat., to be Maj,vJ D 
O'Brien, who ex. ; Capt T C Timins to be Maj, by p, vM‘Niven, who retires ; Lt 
G A Schreiber to be Capt, by p, v Timins; Ens Vé O'Brien to be Lt, by p vice 
Schreiber; RT Grez. gent, to be Ens, by p, v O'Brien. 98th Ft—Gent Cadet 
C H Dagg, from the Royal Mil Col, to be Ens, without p, Vv Maddock, dec. 

Hospital Staf/——Asst-Surg J Donald, from 24th Ft, to be Staff 
Cniea v3 Millar, M D, who upon hf- pay. Sree 


Unattached—Capt H Harvest, from 97th Ft, to be Maj, without pur. 
Gerrisons—Paymaster F E Leech, from 9th Light Drags, to be P 

the Invalid Depot at Chatham, v C Grimes, who ret pod my Troi ide nd 
Brevet—Capt C V Foss, Staff Officer of Pensioners at Hudson's Bay, to have 


the local eens rank of Capt in the Hudson Bay Company’s territories, while 
so employed. 


7 l 
uentit, Esq., — 


e her Majesty's At. 
also Wm. Fergusson, 





It is said that the Secretary at War has it in contemplation to recom- 
mend to the Select Committee of the House of Commons to propose that 
no officer shall be placed on half-pay until he has served eighteen years. 


—_——_—>_— 


Dvama. 


The leading theatres are all actively engaged in preparations for the Fall 
campaign. Competition is sharpening up the faculties of the managers, 
and the theatrical public will be guiners by this rivalry for supremacy. 
“Orn Drury,” under Hamblin, bids fair to recover all its original prece- 
dency. The interior is undergoing an entire remodelling, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Trimble, the architect of the Broadway theatre, and from 
what we have seen of the designs, we should consider that it will present 
when finished one of the most perfect specimens of elegant and commo 
dious theatres on this continent, as far as the auditorium part of the house 
is concerned. The old cumbrous proscenium is to be replaced by one of 
a light, elegant, and classical design, richly ornamented in pure taste, and 
the same chaste embellishment is to pervade the whole of the decorative 
portion of the alterations. The dress-circle has been carried out to the 
lobby pillars, thus giving adepth and expanse to this important portion of 
the house equal to that presented atthe Broadway. Richly cushioned 
The boxes in the upper tiers are 
to be provided with elegant and commodious seats; and the pit is also 
to be furnished with nes. and comfortable sitting accommodations. So 


chairs will form the seats for this circle. 


far the interior arrangements of the Park will be altogether unexception:- 
ble; and weare glad to perceive that Mr. Hamblin is also carrying out his 
improvements on the exterior of the theatre, where they are much nevded. 
The old unsightly steps, with all their accompanying nuisances, are 16 
moved, and an entrance is to be given worthy of the standing and pre- 
tensious of the theatre. The Park will now present, in its architectural 
design, in the finish of its decorative embellishments, and the elegance 
and convenience of its auditorial accommodations, full claims upon the 
patronage of the public. If Mr Hamblin has been equally successful in 
his endeavours to collect a stock company worthy his theatre, there can 
be no doubt but that a brilliant season is in store for him. We hear that 
he has made one important feature the basis of all his engagements, which 
is, not to allow any of his actors or actresses to stipulate for any express 
range of parts. If he is enabled to collect a taleuted company upon such 
terms we may expect to see pieces strongly cast and efliciently represent- 
ed. Que of the chief causes of complaint among playgoers, is the weak 
and inefficient representation of pieces, arising out of the caprice and un- 
warrantable pretension of actors of second or third rate standing, who re- 
fuse to assume parts which they consider derogatory to their dignity— 
forgetting, as they do, that the true artist can elevate even a mediocre 
character into importance by careful study and an artistical impersona- 
tion. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Macready is to form one of the chief at- 
tractions of the Park during the coming season. This accomplished 
scholar and artist visits the United States to take a farewell of his numer- 
ous friends and admirers in this country, preparatory to his finally quit- 
ting the stage. He took his Farewell Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre on 
the 10th ult., as reported in last Saturday’s Addbion, and was honoured by 
the attendance of her Majesty in State, an act of Royal favour almost un- 
precedented since the days of Garrick. Mr. Macready will be ably sup- 
ported in many of his leading characters by Mrs. Shaw. The Lady Mac- 
beth and Catherine of Arragon will be powerful attractions when com- 
bined with the Macbeth and Cardinal Wolsey of the great tragedian. 


The manogement of the Broapway Tueatre are also making active 
and extensive arrangements for the coming season ; several new perform- 
ersare engaged, and we learn that the theatre will re-open with Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble Butler. “ 7’his last of the Krustes” will not fail to prove 
a strong card for the Broadway. Mrs. Butler returns to us matured in 
practice, her intellectual faculties fully developed, her judgment ripened 
by experience, and her power of embodying passion and feeling quicken- 
ed by trials and disappointment. Mrs. Butler should be the greatest ac 
tress living if there is any truth*in philosophical theories, as applied to 
histrionic art. 

We must not forget to mention that Mr. Fleming, a most deserving 
member of the company of this house, takes a benefit here on Monday 
evening next. Mr. Murdoch, Miss Telbin, and other favourites will lend 
their aid to entertain his friends; and we wish him cool weather and 
abundant patronage. 

Mircuett is also on the gui vive. He is entirely remodelling and reno 
vating his little box ; and an eutire new stage, and a change iu the decor- 
ative parts of the interior, will place the Olympic not a shade behind its 
formidable rivals, unless in the mere point of size. 

The Cuatnam, under the management of the spirited young Chanfrau, 
is to re-open with a complete renovation of its interior, and a uew com- 
pany. ’ 

Burton is making progressive improvements weekly, and bids fair 
to become a formidable rival in the theatrical contest of the coming 
season. 

The Bowery will stand its ground with its spectacles and melodramas, 
and we may sum up our glance at the prospective theatricals in store, by 
predicting that the season of 1848 bids fair to be the most exciting one 
that bas occurred in our remembrance in New York. 














Netices of New Works. 


Tux Tenant or Witprett Hart. By Acton Bell, anthor of “ Wuth- 
ering Heights.” New York. 1848. Harpers. In two very neat, read- 
able, portable, pocketable duodecimos this novel is reprinted from the 
London edition ; and the author having obtained the sort of notoriety that 
renders it incumbent upon us to give some opinion of its merits, we have 
read it through. We regret to say that we have not derived much in- 
straction or entertainment from the task; and we are tolerably sure, that 
#f this were the first published work of the author, it would not raise him 
above the ordinary writers of fictitious tales. Their name is legion; and 
amongst them Mr. Bell would, we repeat, take his place, if judged by the 
merits of the “‘ Tenant of Wildtell Hall.” 

Like “ Wuthering Heights” the work professes to be an autobiography 
—doubly eo, in fact—for at least one half of it is filled with the diary of 
the heroine. In works of fiction we chance to dislike these autobiogra- 
phies. Your “Darcy Latimers” and “Gilbert Markhams” (the latter 
being our present acquaintance) are apt to make too much or too little of 
themselves. Their egotism either pictures them as heroes for ever on the 
stilts, or their affected modesty induces them to make fools of themselves. 
This latter is Mr. Markham’s case. He plays the ruffian once, and con- 
timually plays the simpleton, yet withal judges himself so fairly, that one 
ig worried perpetually by the inconsistencies between his thonghts and 
his actions. Unless in the hands of a master, we deem autobiography the 
olumsiest vehicle for fiction, the most delightinl for fact. 

Onur tale may easily be told. ‘he sce: « is principally in an English 
County. We have the regular village set, tlie young Squire, the gentle- 
man farmer, and the Vicar, with the usual sprinkling of maids, wives, and 
widows. These have been described a hundred times, and fifty out of 
them more graphically than by Mr. Bell. Into this social circle, prone, 
of course, to scandal and tittle-tattle, drops a mysterious visitant. She is 
to all appearance a widow, who has come with a little son, nobody 
knows whence, to inhabit a wing of the long untenanted and desolate 
mansion in the neighbourhood. She tries to keep aloof from the village, 
but she is beset, watched, criticised, and maligned. Mr. Markham, the 
gentleman farmer, falls in love with her, and visits her on the sly. The 
supposed widow reciprocates his feelings, but tells him of eternal bar- 
riers between them. He suspects the young Squire, Frederick Law- 
rence, of being his rival, and very early in his acquaintance the follow- 
ing scene occurs. Mrs. Graham is the mysterious lady; Eliza Millward 
had been Markham’s inamorata. 

Ihad not proceeded many steps on my way homeward, when I perceived Mr. 


Lawrence, on his pretty gray pony, coming up the rugged lane that crossed over 
the hilltop. I went a little out of my way to speak to him, for we had not met for 
some time. 

“Was that Mrs. Graham you were speaking to just now 2” said he, after the 
first few words of greeting had passed between us. 

“Humph! I thought so.” He looked contemplatively at his horse's mane, as if 
he had some serious cause of dissatisfaction with it er something else. 

“Well! what then 7?” 

“ Oh, nothing !” replied he. “Only I thought you disliked her,” he quietly ad- 
ded, curling his classic lip with a sliglitly sarcastic smile. 

“Suppose I did; mayn’t aman change his mind on further acquaintance 1?” 

Yes, of course,’ returned he, 1 icelyreducing an entanglement in the pony‘s 
redundant, hoary mane. Then suddenly turning to me, and fixing his shy. hazel 
eyes upon me with a steady penetrating gaze, he added, “ Then you have changed 
your mind?” 

“IT can’t say that I have exactly. No; I think I hold the same opinion respect- 
img her as before, but slightly ameliorated, ” 

“Oh.” He looked round for something else to talk about, and glancin up at- 
the moon, made some remark uponthe beauty of the evening, which 1 did not 
answer, as being irrelevant tothe subject 

“ Lawrence,” said I, calmly looking him in the face, “ i i 

ace, “are you inl 
Mre. Graham ?”’ , ? : ‘ rae 
estan, of being deeply offended at this, as I more than half expected he would, 
© ‘rst startof surprise at the audacious question was followed by a tittering 
laugh, as if he was highly amused at the idea. 

a love with her!”’ repeated he. “ What makes you dream of such a thing?” 

; i the interest you take in the progress of my acquaintance with the lady, 
and the changes of my opinion 1 Ee | 1er, [thought you might be jealous.” 


H a os : 
ri oa neg agen. Jealous! no. ButI thought you were going to marry 


“You thought wrong then ; 
Iknow of.” © secialai 
“ Then I think you'd better let them alone. ” 
“ Are you going to marry Jane Wilson ?” 
B.1 coloured, and played withthe mane again, but answered, “No, I think 


Tam not going to marry either one or the other, that 


“ Then you had better let her alone. ”’ 

She won't let me alone, he might have said ; but he only looked silly and said 
nothing for the space of half a minute, and then made another attempt to turn the 
conversation; and this time I let it pass, for he had borne enough ; another word 
on the subject would have been like the last atom that breaks the camel’ s back. 

I was too late for tea; butmy mother had kindly kept the tea-pot and muffin 
warm upon the hobs, and, though she scolded me a little, readily admitted my ex- 
cuses ; and when I complained of the flavour of the over-drawn tea, she poured 

e remainder into the slop-basin, and bade Rose put some fresh into the pot, and 
reboil the kettle. which offices were performed mat great commotion, and certain 
remarkable comments. 

“ Well !—if it had been me now, I should have had notea at all. If ithad been 
Fergus, even, he would have had to put up with such as there was, and been told 
tobe thankful, for it was far too good for him ; but you—we can’t do too much for 
= It'salways so—if there's any thing particularly nice at table, mamma winks 
- node at me, to abstain from it, and if I don’t attend to that, she whispers, 

a teat so much of that, Rose, Gilbert will like it for his supper. "—J’m noth- 

g at all—in the arlor, it's “Come Rose, put away your things, and let us have 
b room nice an tidy against they come in ; and keep up a fire; Gilbert likes a 
: eerful fire.”’ In the kitchen—“ Make that pie a large one, Rose, I dare say the 

joys’ ll be hungry ; and dcn’t put so much pepper in it, they'll not like it I’m sure ; 
or. “ Rose, don't put so many spicesin the pudding, Gilbert likes it plain ; or 
a _ you put plenty of currants in the cake, Fergus likes plenty.” If 1 say, 
ma ell mamma, I don't,” I’m told I ought not to think of myself—" You know 

é, in all household matters, we have only two things to consider—first, what's 


roper to be done, and secondly, f 
Donne any hing wihanne ee. most agreeable to the gentlemen of the 
— very good doctrine too,” said my mother, 

“ Very convenient doctrine for us, at all y 
really study “y pleasure, mother, yo pat i ss 
venience a little more than you d 


“ Gilbert thinks so, I am 


”? saidI; “but if you would 
pre pep pega your own comfort and con- 
as for Rose, | have nod F 
¢ herself; and whenever she does make a sacrifice or fen 9 ee oat 
; devotedness, shie’lltake good care to let me know the extent of it. But for you 
ae sink into the grossest condition of self-indulgence and carelessness about 
. € wants of others, from the mere habit of being constantly cared for myself, and 
aving all my wants anticipated or immediately supplied, while left in total ignor- 
a? what is oo for me—if Rose did not enlightenmenow and then; and [ 
omeyou all your kindness asa matter of course, and never know how much 
“ Ab!and you never will know, Gilbert till you’re married Th 
pet some trifling, self-conceited girl like Eliza Millward, careless ¢ 
ut her own immediate pleasure and advantage, or some mis 
woman like Mrs. Graham, ignorant of her principal duties, and ck 
“nae least to —— you'll find the difference. ”’ 
will dome good, mother; | was not sent into the world merely t i 
po good capecities and good feelings of others—was I ?—but to eutaktne aun to 
wile : em ; and when I marry, I shall expect to find more pleasure in making my 
a as on comfortable, than in being made so by her: I would rather give 
“ Oh; that’s all nonsense, my d : K ¢ i 
n; 8 »my dear. It’s mere boy's talk that. You’ll soon tire 
of pouing and humouring your wife, be she ever socharming, and then comes the 


when you've 
f every thing 
uided, obstinate 
ever only in what 


: rey then, we must bear one another's burdens.” 
ont on you must fall each into your proper place. You'll do your business, and 
pose {an e's by orthy of you, willdo hers ; but it’s your business to please yourself, 
pe = - P py I'm sure your poor, dear father was as good a husband as 
pe saad ae = the first Six months or so were over, I should as soon have 
ber pe im . y,ee to put himself out of his way to pleasure me. He always 
= oe goo wife, and did my daty ; and he always did his—bless him !—he 
jean pow A rll nego} . foun ao Without a reason, always did justice 

, ever spoi = ; 

much as any woman can expect of “Ae omer at Dili aac 
on progress. It is currently reported that the lady is ne better 
— shou!d be, and that Lawrence is her favoured lover. Gilbert, 

Y what he deems ocular demonstration, convinced of this, brutally as- 


— poor Lawrence, and going brimful of reproaches to Mrs. Graliam, 
she gives him her diary to reud. 





| 









The Alvtow. 


It appears from this very singular manuscript that the fair widow is no 
widow at all. Shehad married some years before a Mr. Huntingdon, 
making a regular love match against the advice of her aunt and uncle, by 
whom she was brought up. This husband, a downright mauvais sujet, 
had proceeded from bad to worse in a course of debauchery and drunk- 
ennese, until, for the purpose of securing her child from pollution, she 
withdrew from her husband’s roof, and took shelter in Wildfell Hall. 
Mr. Lawrence turns out to be her brother, and the landlord of the old 
mansion. The enamoured Gilbert, and the admiring lady, have to wait 
until riotous living carries off her impediment of a husband, whose death- 
bed she dutifully attends: and then with all due regard to the proprie- 
ties they are married and live happily. As for the supposed lover turn- 
ing out to be a brother, it may not be a very novel invention, but in a 
dramatic form it mightily hits the public approbation in Lovell’s “ Wife’s 
Secret.” How it happened also that the good gossips at the village never 
heard or spoke of Mrs. Huntingdon in her palmy days, it is not our busi- 
ness to explain. 

We do not care to touch upon the episodes. They are numerous 
and common-place, bringing the reader a peg higher in the social scale, 
and introducing us to one libel upon aristocracy, and many caricatures 
of the manners of the English upper classes. But the whole book is a 
libel upon human nature, for though every character portrayed may 
have truly enough its type, it is scarcely possible for so many brought to- 
gether in one sphere of respectability to have so little that is amiable or 
attractive about them. 

The hercine, though rigidly adhering to the strict letter of her duty, is 
unintentionally painted as utterly devoid of delicacy. Page after page 
of her secret diary is filled with disgusting details of her husband’s vices. 
Mr. Bell had a perfect right, if he pleased, to pander to a vicious taste by 
describing bacchanalian orgies, but he sadly errs in his knowledge of 
life and character when he puts into a wife’s pen the objectionable matter 
to which we allude. The grieyous wounds inflicted upon a high and lov- 
ing spirit might surely have been dwelt upon without the record of offen- 
sive particulars. It is strange aleo when the author designed Mrs. 
Huntingdon as a model equally of grace and piety, that he did not re- 
member Sterne’s accusing spirit, who blushed at handing ia to Heaven's 
chancery Uncle Toby’s extorted and half pardonable oath. Our lively 
dame cau quote scripture, but has not much of the blush, except before 
witnesses. 

The “Tenant of Wildfell Hall” is full of absurdities and improbabili- 
ties, and the man who could write “ Wuthering Heights” could have 
written a tale very far superior. His talents are misapplied. Hecan have 
known very little of Euglish society ; and though we judge only from 
internal evidence in the book now under review, we can scarcely believe 








him to be English. There is evidently some mystery about Currer Bell | 
and Acton Bell. They are thought te be one and the same person. But 
be that as it may, we wish Mr. Acton Bell would eschew the horrors, and | 
give us rather more of the bright side of life; in which case we shall be | 


. | 
Or let him treat us to some- | 


glad to have further acquaintance with him. 
thing in the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” vein, for which his eminent abilities | 
Let him take some historical inci- 


dent of tragic cast—for he is far better able to portray character than to 


qualify him. We speak seriously. 
invent a plot—let his time be the dark ages of crime and mystery, end we 
honestly think that he will succeed right well. If we speak slightly of 
the merits of the book before us, we desire to record our opinion of the 
We conclude with one more short ex- 
tract; and need scarcely say that the little incident occurs at an early 
This extract and the above are the best we can 


great capabilities of the author. 


period of the story. 
find. 


“You were wishing to see ‘Marmion,’ Mrs. Graham; and here it is, if you will 
be so kind as to take it.”’ 

A momentary flush suffused her face—perhaps a blush of sympathetic shame 
for such an awkward style of presentation. She gravely examined the volume on 
both sides; then silently turned over the leaves, knitting her brows the while, in 
serious cogitation; then closed the book, and, turning from it to me, quietly asked 
the price of it. J felt the hot blood rush to my face. 

“I’m sorry to offend you, Mr. Markham,” said she ; “but unless I pay for the 
book, I can not take it.” And she laid it on the table. 

“Why can you not?” 

“ Because'’—she paused, and looked at the carpet. 

“Why can not you?” I repeated with a degree of irascibility that roused her 
to lift her eyes, and look me steadily in the face. 

“ Because I don’t like to put myself under obligations that I can never repay. 
I am obliged to you already, for your kindness to my son; but his grateful affec- 
tion, and your own good feelings must reward you for that.” 

“Nonsense !"" ejaculated I. 

She turned her eyes or me again, with a look of quiet, grave surprise, that had 
the effect of rebuke, whether so intended or not. 

“ Then you won't take the book ?”” Iasked, more mildly than I had yet spoken, 

“ T will gladly take it, if you will let me pay for it.” 

I told her the exact price, and the cost of the carriage besides, in as calm a tone 
as I could command—for, in fact, I was ready to weep With disappointment and 
vexation. 

She produced her purse, and coolly counted out the por 5 
it sate 7 hand. Attentively regarding me, in a tone of soothii 
served— 

“ You think yourself insulted, Mr. Markham—I wish I could make you under- 
stand that—that I Ps 

“T do understand you, perfectly,” I said. ‘“ You think that ifyou were to accept 
that trifle from me now, I should presume upon it hereafter, but you are mistaken. 
If you will only oblige me by taking it, believe me, I shall build no hopes upon it, 
and consider this no precedent for future favours; and it is nonsense to talk 
about putting yourself under obligations to me, when you must know that in such 
a case the Obligation is entirely on my side—the favour on yours.” 

“Well, then I'll take you at your word,” she answered with a most angelic 
smile, returning the odious money toher purse—“ but remember !”” 

“I will remember—what I have said; but do not you punish my presumption 
by withdrawing your friendship entirely from me—or expect me to atone for it by 
being more distant than before,” seid I, extending my hand to take leave, for I was 
too much excited to remain. 

“Well then ! let us be as we were,” replied she, frankly placing her hand in ming ; 
and while I held it there, I had much difficulty to refrain from pressing it to my 
lips; but that would be suicidal madness ; I had been bold enough already, and 
this premature offering had well nigh given the death-blow to my hopes. 


Vanity Farr. By W. M. Thackeray. New York. 1848. Harpers. 
By the quiet humour, playful satire, good temper, and the common sense 
view of things that distinguishes his writings, Mr. Thackeray has acquir- 
ed a high repute. To “ Punch” he has been a frequent contributor; and 
is in short well known to lovers of the lighter sort of literature under his 
cognomen of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. He wrote also a very clever little 
book on the East, entitled “A Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,” which 
has been republished in this city, and which is in its kind inimit- 
able. The present work is lively and amusing; illustrated also by 
Thackeray’s own pencil, for he is an artist as well as an author. We 
commend to public favour these pen and pencil sketches of English So- 
ciety. The work is to be completed in two parts. The first only is be- 
fore us. 





but hesitated to put 
ng softness, she ob- 





Curistian Sones. By the Rev. Jas. G. Lyons. Philadelphia. 1848. 
George S. Appleton. A smail collection of sacred pieces, evidencing much 
feeling and taste on the part of the author; but with a certain smack that 
reminds us forcibly of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, Montgomery, and Mrs. 
Hemans. To admire good standards is all very well, but imitation may 
be too close. If it even verge on plagiarism, readers are apt to judge 
more harshly than is fair. We ehall be glad to see something from the 
author’s pen possessed of more marked and decided origivality. 

Journees pe Jury, 1848. This is a very acceptable little volame, pub- 
lished by M. Arpin, Editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, and intended as 
a summary of the events of the memorable days of June just past. Its 
contents are mainly extracted from that paper, and the details may be 
relied on for accuracy. Proclamations, despatches, correspondence, aiid 








records of the National Assembly, have been put together by an able 





hand ; and the whole may be preserved as a fair and true account of one 
of the most striking and disastrous events of modern French history. 


Ustow Macazixe ror Avovst.—This number contains a long aad pleas- 
ant article on Sight-seeing in Europe, by its able Editress, Mrs. OC. M. 
Kirkland. It carries the reader over the well-known track from Liver- 
pool, by Eton Hall and Warwick, to Oxford, thence to London. Mrs. 
Kirkland’s pen, however, is fully equal to giving fresh and novel air to 
scenes and subjects somewhat hacknied. From a profusion of verse, we 
cull the following, which the thermometer intimates is appropriate. 

THE DOG-DAYSB. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
“ Hot—hot—all piping hot !"—City Cries, 


Heaven help us all !--in these terrific days! 
The burning sun upon the earth is pelting 
With his directest, fiercest, hottest rays, 
And everything is melting! 





Fat men, infatuate, fan the stagnant air, . 
In rash essay to cool their inward glowing, 
While with each stroke, in dolorous p at 
They feel the fervor glowing ! 


The lean end lathy find a fate as hard, 
For, all a-dry, they burn like any tinder, 
Beneath the solar blaze, 'till wither'd, charr’d, 
And crisped away to cinder! 


The dogs lie lolling in the deepest shade, 
The pigs are all a-wallow in the gutters, 
And not a household creature—cat or maid— 

But querulously mutters! 


F’en stvics now are in “the melting mood,” 
And vestal cheeks are most unseemly florid ; 
The very zone that girts the primmest prude 
Is now intensely torrid! 


~-Tis dreadful, dreadful hot!” exclarms each one 
Unto his sweating, sweltering, roasting neighbour, 
Then mops his brow, and pants, as he had done 
A quite herculean labour ! 


And friends who pass each other in the street, 
Say no “ good-morrows,’’ when they come together, 
But only mutter, if the chance to meet, 
“What horrid, horrid weather!” 


While prudent mortals curb with strictest care 
All vagrant curs—it seems the queerest puzzle, 
The Dog-Star rages, rabid, through the air, 
Without the slightest muzzle ! 


But Jove is wise and equal in his sway, 
Howe’er it seems to chile with human reason, 
His fiery dogs will soon have had their day, 
And men shall have a season! 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Universal History, No. 5.........ss00-++ PR RES Pe W. H. Graham. 
Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews for July.-..----+- L. Scott § Ca. 
Bojesen’s Grecian and Roman Antiquities........+--+-+ Appletons. 
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SPEECH OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


There are no official occasions on which a foreign minister comes in 
contact with the people of the couutry to which he is accredited; and 
we therefore make room to-day for a speech by Mr. Bancroft, delivered 
at adinner of the Agricultural Society at York, on Thursday, the 13th 
ultimo. 

It took place in the Grand Pavilion, which has done duty at the pre- 
vious meetings of the society, and which was erected in St. George’s- 
field, on the left bank of the Ouse, within stone-throw of York Castle and 
the far-famed Clifford Tower. The amiable President of the Societ ,the 
Earl of Yarborough, occupied the chair, supported by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert and the Lord Mayor of York. The Earl of Chiches- 
ter, the president elect, filled the vice-chair; and amoa the distinguish- 
ed company assembled were the High Sheriff of Yor shire, Chevalier 
Bunsen (Prussian Minister), M. Van de Weyer (Belgian Minister), the 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Abercorn, Earl Fitzwilliam, Viscount 
Morpeth, Lord Wharncliffe, Mr. Hudson, M.P., Viscount Ingestre, M.P., 
L ft Bentinck, M. P., Mr. Milnes, M.P., Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., 
&c. The general company numbered about 1200. 

Before giving Mr. Bancroft’s speech, we quote a few remarks by Prince 
Albert, delivered when his health was toasted, and characterised as usual 
by gentlemanly tone, simplicity, and good sense. The account which we 
borrow, says :— 

Prince Albert then rose, and was received with tremendous cbeering. 
His Royal Highness said—Gentlemen, I have been most deeply touched 
to witness the expression of your loyalty to the Queen (cheers) and to 
the members of the Royal family generally (loud cheers). I beg to re- 
turn you my best thanks for your having drunk my health with so utuch 
cordiality (cheers). It is a great satisfaction to me to have been able this 
year to pay you an old debt in coming amongst you and attending at this 


most useful and interesting meeting (cheers). All I have seen to-day and 
yesterday exhibits a bright picture of the progress of British agriculture 
(cheers), and for much of that progess the country is indebted, I firmly 


believe, to this society (renewed cheers). Agriculture, which was once 
the main pursuit of this, like every other nation, holdseven now, notwith- 
standing the development of commerce and manufactures, a fandamental 
position in the realm (toud cheers). And although time has changed the 
position which was once held by the landed proprietor, with his feudal 
dependents, yet the country gentleman with his wife, and the country 
clergyman, tlie farmer and the labourer, form still one great and, I hope, 
united family (cheers), in which we gladly recognise the foundation of 
our social state (cheers). Scienee and mechanical improvement have 
changed the mere practice of cultivating the soil in these days into an in- 
dustrial pursuit requiring capital, machinery, skill, and perseverance in 
the struggle of competition (cheers). We must consider this great pro. 
gress as demanding higher energies and higher intelligence. Conscious 
of these changes, we agriculturists of England collect at this meeting, the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, in order to communicate to 
each other the result of our various experience, and the progress that some 
may have made in the application of science or of improvements and in- 
enious machinery, orin the breeding and rearing of cattle. Feeling as I 
ao a high and lively interest in these noble pursuits (cheers), and having 
and laughter), experienced all its plea- 
I fally recognise its paramount impor- 
I feel highly gratified ¢hat the president 
of the society should have intrusted to me to propose to you the toast of 
the day, which is “ Suecess to the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
(loud cheers). I trust you will respond to it with enthusiastic cheers. 
“The Royal Agricultural Society of Eugland—Success and Prosperity to 
it” (loud and continued cheering, which was led off enthusiastically by 
the Prince). } 

Ata ints period of the evening Mr. Bancroft having been loudly called , 
spoke as follows : : - 

“T esteem it a distinguished privilege that you have called upon me on 
this occasion to ie a rans ianant which will be responded to m ast 
warmly from the heart of every one of this numerous assembly (cheers.) 
I thank you all for the cordial manner in which you have phat Hh ed me 
to rise. | i evidence on the 


myself, ina small way (hear, hear, 
sures and little pangs (laughter), 
tance to the country (cheers). 


I esteem it not as personal to myself, but as an 
part of the farmers of Yorkshire, that they, too, like the farmers of preny. 
part of England which it has been my lot to visit—that they, too, che 
the sentiments of friendship and regard for that other nation beyond the 
tic 
7“ ‘Where Chatham's language is the mother tongue.’ 
(loud cheers.) And let me seize this opportunity to angen my grateful 
sense of the cordial welcome which I, in common with others, have re- 
ceived in Yorkshire. Your invitation, my lord, brought me upon a pilgrim 
age to this far-famed, this world-renowned vale of Mowbray, this land o 
abbeys; and I, in common with others, can testify that, if the old mon 
asteries are crumbling to the dust, the spirit of hospitality still survives, 
and has lost nothing of its.. worth (loud cheers.) And to what an enter~ 
tninment have we beeninyited! (cheers.) i 
We are assembled at the, base of the most stupendous monument which 
was ever reared by the genius, the delicate taste, and the religious senti- 
ments of our ancestors (vociferous cheering,) aud which has been so care 
fully restored and preserved by the pious zeal of their posterity (renewed 
cheers.) It seems, as if the centuries themselves had descended around 
us to welcome this living and moving panorama of the industry of Eng- 
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and (cheers.) It seems as if the centuries of the past hud welcomed us 
to behold the results of your farming aud hasbandry—results, let me say, 
which it would be idle to speak of as surpassing the beeves that are 
browsed on the Palatine, or the snow-white bulls that of yore graced the 
hetacombs of pagan Rome (loud cheers.) No, it would be idle to puss 

raise of that kind. You yourselves, have come together from all parts of 

ngland, to witness this exhibition—you yourselves, farmers of a county 
which beyo nd all others excels in farming—you yourselves were aston- 
ished as you contemplated the stock, and saw what could be produced 
by the skill, the emulation, and the perseverance of English farmers (loud 
hoers.) Nor may | omit to add my mite of admiration at the wouderfal 
results of the ingenuity of this people. In the yard in which the imple- 
ments are displayed, we see the wouderfal results that have been accom- 

lished by the workmen of an ingenious nation, enjoyiug tho blessings of 
fiberty, aud who live in a climate, which, for all you may say of it, is one 
of the very best in the world; the first of any climate in avoiding the ex- 
cesses of heat and cold, and by that means being, above all things friend- 
ly to industry (cheers. ) 

Aud I two, as | come here, must add my sentiment of joy at being now 
present, as it brings with it remiuiscences of home (cheers)—/or on the 
other side of the Atlantic we love to give to the cities which we establish 
—to the towns which we plant, and to the villages that mark the line in 
which the English language proceeds in its course towards the Pacitic— 
we love to give them uames that remind us of our ancient homes (tre- 
meudous cheering)—the city that is starting forward more than any other 
in the race of prosperity—the city that gems the ocean side—the city 
that more than any othér by its commercial relations binds together the 
two hemispheres—tliat city has taken the name of New York, aud its peo- 

le are not likely to forget the ties of consaaguinity (reiterated cheering.) 

hus I am naturally led by the manner in which you assent tv those sen- 
timents of friendship which I have uttered to congratulate myselt, and to 
congratulate you, that we live in an age when nations exult ia the pros- 
perity of one another (cheers.) Lrejoice that we live iu au age when, of 
all the trees that are planted, the hasbandmen of every land invoke the 
choicest blessings of Providence on the tree ot peace (vociferous cheers.) 
and pray that its roots may strike to the very centre of the earth, and 
thatit may become so firmly rooted that its boughs may but rustle in the 
breeze of the stormiest ee hm [loud cheers. } 

It is with these sentiments and these feelings that I stand before yon 
this day. The kindness of your president has given me an opportunity 
of offering a toast which does not require me to put myself forward as a 
diplomatist—which dves make it necessary for me to speak as a privi- 
leged spy (cheers and laughter)—but I can only say that any one who 
comes from any quarter of the world to spy out the nakeduess of the land 
in England will have to go home tor his pains. [Loud cheers.] He can 
see nothing here but a united people. (Great cheering.] He can see 
nothing here but a nation that loves English liberties, aud that is deter- 
mined to maintain and advance them under the influence of judgment, of 
reason, and ofthe public weal. (Cheers.) He can see nothing here but 
a society bound together in the firmest arch, and the keenest eye cannot 
detect acrevice. Aud I speak asin America—I speak as the represen- 
tative of my country, when I tell you that we rejoice in your returuing 

rosperity. (Loud cheers.) I should be disowned by my countrymen if 

did not utter that sentiment. (Cheers.) I tell you that the greatest 
delight I have had in the very happy visit to this far famed valley, this 
wide, this rich, this vastly extended valley, this valley which has not its 
rival till you go south, and pass the Alps and come upon the valley of 
Lombardy—I tell you that the greatest pleasure I have had in this visit 
is to see everywhere that your teeming fields promise you a redeeming 
harvest, before which the sorrows of the past year, which I, too, have 
witnessed, will pass away like the shadow of a summer's cloud. (Cheers. ) 

I think I have in my eye the architect of the bridge over the Conway ; 
and I would say, therefore, in reference to what I have seen of the indus- 
try, enterprise, perseverance, and hardihood of the English people, that 
their prosperity is assured—that it is like this beautiful tamed bridge over 
the Conway, which by the heaviest burdeus that can be imposed upon it, 
does not bend so much that the first gleam of Heaven's sunshine restores 
it to its true level. (cheers.) And now that I have shown to you my sym- 
pathy in your occupations and pursuits, you will allow, perhaps, that 
your president has not done wrong in giving me the distinguished hon- 
our of proposing the health of your presideut elect. (Cheers.) I shall 
not undertake to pronounce his eulogy; for there are cases where to 
speak of another might be esteemed as an arrogant assumption. I shall 
not pronounce his praises, because, on an occasion like the present, the 
voice of truth might too lightly be misinterpreted as the language of eu- 
logy. Bat this L am authorized to say, that inselecting a president ot the 
society the voices of the electors fell upon the Earl of Chichester, (Loud 
cheers) not merely because he was a landowner, not merely because he 
dwelt on his estates amongst his own people, but because he has known 
how to secure to himself the esteem and attection of all the farmers of his 
neighbourhood. (Cheers.) I therefore invite your royal highness, you, 
Lord Yarborough, and the gentlemen and farmers present, to join with 
mv ia a hearty cheer as we drink “ The health of the president elect, the 
Earl of Chichester.—(Cheers)” 

———¢——__ 


THE FARMER’S PARADISE. 


The dinner, to which allusion is made above, followed an annual exhibi- 
tion of farmers? stock, of which we find the following lively description 
given. 

Entering the yard, ascene of the most animated kind presents itself. 
Ranged under the sheds which occupy the southern half ot the yard, and 
luxuriating in straw bedding and a grateful shelter from the sun’s rays, 
the live stock are seen. The large animals are placed in stalls, while the 
shesp and pigs are cribbed up in pens. The spaces between the sheds 
are filled with eager spectators of both sexes, all excited by the novelty 
of the scene, aud many loud in their expressions of admiration or criti- 
cism. At the stalls where prize tickets are exhibited a knot of busy 
farmers is formed, who not content with surveying the animal within, and 
scrutinizing its mould, subject it to extensive manipulations on the hind 
quarters, the back, flanks, and in fact everywhere. It is due to the beasts 
to mention that they submitted to this process with wonderful composure. 
Scarcely a prize exhibited escaped this process, unless indeed the pigs be 
excepted, With them a sharp poke or rap with a cane was considered 
sufficient, and the result was that in that department of the show, from 
the grunt of the large boar to the squeak of the pigling, an endless suc- 
cession of porcine sounds assailed the ear. Those who were not occupied 
in the stalls examining the cattle paced leisurely around the yard, many ot 
them escorting ladies, who, it is to be presumed, picked up a considerable 
amount of agricultural lore on the occasion. At some points the keepers 
of the stock exhibited appeared to take an active interest in the reputa- 
tion of their beasts, and exerted themselves streunously to show them otf 
to advantage. This was the case generally where prizes had been won, 
ora buyer was wished for. As for the animals themselves, they had evi- 
dentl hess so accustomed to good living and cleauliness, and had passed 
their lives so comfortably, that it is not to be wondered at that they should 
wear a happy and coutented look. This was particularly obvious with 
the cattle, who stood upor lay down with the most provoking inditterence. 
In consequence it sometimes happened that when you got to the stall of 
some animal which had carried otf an important prize, and had edged 
yourself within the circle of his admirers to have a peep at his form, you 
found the huge creature prove upon the ground, aud his keeper watching 
lest the idle curiosity of man should disturb his siesta. As for the sheep 
and pigs, they seemed to sutfer grievously trom the heat. Most of them 
fairly succumbed beneath it, and with panting bodies lay extended in 
the straw with which their pens were littered. The fattening system, 
which has, it is to be hoped, been at last put a stop to in cattle rearing, 
still exercises some sway over them, and one could scarcely help com- 

miserating the day-tonctlett sheep especially, whose fleecy coverings must 
ve added considerably to their discomfort. 

_To give a more minute idea of the show I shall mention the different 
kinds of stock in the order in which they were arranged, commencing 
with the first shed on the south side of the yard. This and the sheds 
next it were occupied with horses, which were exhibited in extraordinary 
numbers and excellence. In fact, it is very doubtful whether a finer ex- 
hibition of horses Was ever seen before, and any man who has an eye tor 
such an exhibition—and who in this country has not? must have been 
greatly delighted. Yorkshire has entirely vindicated her ancient and 
well-earned reputation for horse breeding, and this department of the 
show became at once its most remarkable feature. Of stallions alone 
there were not less than 120 entered for competition, most of them noble- 
looking animals, and by their wouder{ul symmetry filling the spectators 
with surprise and adiniration. That to which the first prize was awarded 
in the Ist Class is one of the most splendid specimens of a horse, fur agri- 
cultural purposes, ever seen. and not the least singular cireuinstance con- 
nected with him is that he lias carried otf the prize from the best York- 
shire horses of that class, having been himselt bred in Suffolk. This part 
of the exhibition was divided juto classes of horses and brood mares of 
agricultural horses for dray purposes, and of young fillies. In each class 
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the display was very excellent in respect both of number and quality. 
Next to the horses came the specimens of the short-horued breed ; aud 
here, taking the local circumstances into consideration, L was not disap- 
pointed, bat I mast certainly say not astouished, at the character of the 
exhibition. Though York is in the very centre of the short-hora coun- 
try, the show of these fiae cattle—the favourite breed at preseatin the 
agricultural world—was not superior to that at other meetings of the 
society. They were not present in such numbers as was confideutly ex- 
pected, and, while there were some very fine auimals amoung them, here 
again, as in theycase of the horses, the prize bull of the first class is a 
stranger, having been bred, not in the northern counties, where the short- 
horns have their peculiar home, but so fur south as Wiltshire. When I 
saw him he was resting from the tatigues of the morning, and his keeper 
would not suffer his repose to be disturbed. He is a noble specimen of 
the breed, and has a back as broad and level asa table. Passing to the 
specimens of the Deton breed iu the yard, though they were few tu num- 
ber, as might have been expected from the distance they had to be con- 
veyed, still their quality was excellent. The same observation applies 
with equal force to the Herefords, of which there were some good ani- 
mals exhibited. Mr. Turner,of Barton, near Exeter, and Mr. Fouracre, 
of Durston, near Taunton, were each successful enough to carry off two 
prizes fer the specimens of Devon cattleshown by them. The display 
of cattle generally, though well up to the mark of previous shows, exhib- 
its no decided or positive superiority, eacept in one respect. For the 
credit, however, of the Agricultural Society and of the judges who awar- 
ded the prizes, the point of superiority alluded to is a very important one. 
The animals exhibited this year approach the natural form of their species, 
and might be looked at by any carnivorously minded spectator with a 
proper amount of satisfaction. In this part of the show something has 
been doue to rob it of its interest for the tallow chandler, There now re- 
mains little in the appearance of our cattle to provoke the indiguation ot 
the humane. Coming to the exhibition of sheep, the anticipation that 
there would be a fine display of Leicesters has been fully confirmed. 
They appeared in great numbers, and were admitted on all handsto be of 
extraordinary beauty. Tieir swarthy rivals in public favour, the South- 
downs, did not, as might have been expected, show in such force, but 
there were nevertheless some fine specimens of them on the ground. 

As for the long-woolled sheep, the effect of over-feeding was more ob- 
vious among them than in any other part of the yard, and it was quite 
distressing to see how they sutfered from the heat. , 

Last of all, but not least in that beauty, the lines of which vary so curi- 
ously with the changes of animal life, came the pig show. From the ex- 
traordinary capabilities of this creature for fattening, from their halt comi- 
cal appearance, and also from a deep seated predilection for bacon exist- 
ing among the English people, the pig show is always one of the most 
popular aud best frequented spots in an exhibition of stock. The nose 
retuses to be offended when the expressive squeak assails the ear: and 
ladies, notwithstanding the delicacy of their organs and the richness of 
their dresses being in peril, are still induced to look at the ~— feeders 
whose flesh the Jews abhor. Children go there to play tricks, and, gen- 
erally, whatever part of the show-yard may be deserted, that retains its 
visitors. So it wus on this occasion. And worthily did Yorkshire main- 
tain its place among the counties for raising this kind of stock. The col- 
lection of porkers, small and large, was very numerous, and the success- 
ful competitors were greatly admired. 

This brings to a close the account of the show, which, altogether, must 
be considered a very successful one. 


a 
THE RIGHT OF WAY IN SCOTLAND 
OVER UNCULTIVATED AND UNENCLOSED LANDS. 


The following extract from an English paper has reference to a ques- 
tion that is exciting the public mind in Scotland to a very considerable 
extent. Friends to the most scrupulous observance of all the laws of 
property, we cannot yet see without the sincerest regret that the Duke of 
Athol and other Scottish proprietors are trying a retrograde movement in 
this progressive age. To assert and carry out to the utmost extent the 
priveleges undeniably belouging to the Lords of the soil would at best 
be an injudicious step; but to rake up dormant and doubttul rights, and 
vexatiously to enforce them contrary to long established usage, is a mea- 
sire fraught with evil. We are well contented with our aristocratical 
institutions, proud of the ancestral homes, and the splendid appointments 
of our nobility, and believe them perfectly compatible with the well! 
being of the massesof the people. But at the same time we are jealous 
of anything like trampling on the rights of the public, and anxious that 
our Peers should give no just cause for the abuse too often lavished upon 
them. It is to be hoped therefore that the law will so set‘le this ques- 
tion, that the public shall be satisfied, and His Grace of Athol be pre- 
vented from bringing scandal on his order. 

A paper on our desk furnishes us with a pleasing contrast which is only 
appropriate as a contrast. On the 12th ult., on occasion of one of the 
well-known Horticultural exhibitions at Chiswick, the Duke of Devon- 
shire threw open his charming grounds adjoining those of the Horticultu- 
ral Society, to a throng of twelve thousand persous! We are glad 
to have a set-off to the projected isolation of Glen Tilt. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY.—THE GLEN TILT OBSTRUCTION. 

The tourist season is about to commence. The grouse and the red 
ceer will shortly call our legislators to the moors and the mountains. 
London will go out of town. The pursuit of health and recreation amid 
the beauties and sublimities of nature, will drive its swarms to the moun- 
tains of Wales, the lakes of Westmoreland, and the magnificent High- 
lands of Scotland. The unsettled state of the Continent will in all pro- 
bability very greatly increase the number of home tourists. Of late years, 
Scotland, owing to the facilities of steam travelling both by sea and land, 
has been hen by annually increasing multitudes; and it is but reason- 
able to suppose that the political circumstances of the present period 
will very greatly augment the uumber of pilgrims to her lochs and moun- 
tains. For this reason, the travelling public—and who in these days is 
not a traveller ?1—is very greatly interested in a question now pending 
before the Courts of Law in Scotland. When first mooted last year it 
excited considerable surprise, if not indignation, not only among tourists, 
but among the public of all classes—especially in England, where the 
right of way is jealously guarded by the people, and seldom interfered 
with by the proprietors of laud. We allude to the shutting-up of “ Glen 
Tilt” by the Dake of Athol, and the forcible expulsion of a Professor ot 
Gevlogy and his pupils, by the Duke’s orders, if not by his personal assis- 
tance. The Professor, it will be remembered, was using a road which 
had been used from time immemorial by shepherds and drovers; and 
which was, moreover, the shortest cut between Blair Athol and Braemar, 
through an uncultivated country, which the proprietor had suffered to lie 
in a state of nature. 

Before alluding more particularly to this individaal case, we should re- 
mark that more than usual interest is felt in its decision, because it is but 
one of a thousand almost equally oppressive. Scottish proprietors have 
not imitated the good feeling of Eoglish landlords in this respect. Though 
English land is much more valuable than Scottish land, proprietors in 
Scotland have been more jealous of intrusion into their barren solitudes 
than Englishmen have been into their rich pastures and plantatious, Va- 
rious reasons have been given for this churlishaess and infraction of a po- 
pular right, which the people of this country—whatever their condition in 
life may be—are accustomed to regard with so much reverence and aftec- 
tion. The chief of these reasons has been the alleged necessity for pre- 
serving game, especially deer, which is an animal so timid, that a deer 
forest, where the sport of deer-stalking can be properly exercised, must 
be in the midst of a solitude larger than many English counties. Upon 
this pretence the Duke of Leeds shut up a road leading to Glen Lui Beg, 
aud the stupendous altitudes ot Ben Mac Dhui, a mountain recently prov- 
ed to be higher than Ben Nevis, and cousequently the highest yet ascer- 
tained in Great Britain. Other proprietors have shut up roads without al- 
legiug any pretence whatever. ‘ Habbie’s How,” near Edinburgh, a 
spot immortalized by Allan Ramsay, was in this way rendered inaccessi- 
ble to visitors; a knoll on the Blackford Hills, where a magnificent view 
of the same capital was to be obtained, and which is celebrated ma well- 
known passage in Scott’s Marmion,” was also barred against the 
foot of the lover of nature; and even on the sea-shore of the Frith of 
Clyde,a proprietor took it into his head to prevent the intrusion of the foot 
ot his fellow-man on the barren pebles of the beach. Nay, one proprietor 
not now in existence, actually carried this spirit of intolerance so far, as 
to place a barrier across the entrance of the tamous Cave of Fingal, in the 
island of Statfa, a spot visited by strangers from every civilised country 
of the world. But the very sea revolted agaiust this churlisimess, and 
washed away his gates so trequently, that he gave up the obstruction in 
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despair, as somewhat more troublesome to keep in order than the sight 
seers themselves, 

In May last, process was served upon the Duke of Athol, with the view 
of bringing these questions once for all to the decision of the law ; and 
withia the last few days, the case of “ Torrie and others ». the Duke of 
Athol” has been uader the consideration of the Court of Session in Edin- 
burgh. The plaintiffs, or as they are styled in Scotland, the pursuers, 
are three in number—one an inhabitant of Edinburgh, a second of Perth, 
aud the third of Aberdeen. The questioun—which they have raised on 
behalf not only of the locality which may be supposed to be more imme- 
diately interested, but of the whole public, including of course all the 
swarms of visitors, tourists, and sight-seers from England, America, and 
the Continent of Europe—is, whether there is an ancient right of wa 
through Glen Tilt ; and whether the right is solely a right for henbeall 
and people dwelling in the neighbourhood, dependent upon their good com 
duct or on the proprietor’s will ; or whether it is a right belonging to the 
whole people. [tis a feature in this case, which has been dwelt upon by the 
counsel retained for the Duke, that none of the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood have ventured to complain of the shutting up of the 
road ; but every one who is acquaiuted, even slightly, with the peculian 
ity of the relationship snbsistiug between a great landed proprietor in 
Scotland and the people upon his estate, will not attribute this fact to any 
absence of ground be complaint, but to the true reason—lear of offen. 
ding so mighty a potentate as the absolute owner of a district larger than 


the county of Middlesex, who has it in his power to ruin any one of them. 
7 ” * os * * * * 














We have no wish to prejudge the case in the matter of fact. Bither 
this road, through one of the grandest scenes in the world, isa public road, 
orit is not; either the Duke hasa right to shut it up, or he has not—but 
we, and all admirers of the beanties and sublimities of natural scenery, 
have an interest in the decision of the question, so thatlanded proprietors 
may be taught to respect the rights of the public, and that the public may 
be taught to respect those of landed proprietors. There is, it is said, an 
aucieut right in Scotland, known as the right of “ Free foot in the wilder. 
ness,” by which no man who allows his land to lie barren can prevent, 
people trom walking over it. This law or right would apply to large dis 
tricts in Scotland—to moors, and glens, aud mountain tops, as well as to 
the sea-shore ; and it is to bedesired that the patriotic individuals who have 
raised, on public grounds, this action agaiust the Duke of Athol, to tr the 
simple question of the right to a long-recognised path, would raise here 
after the equally interesting question of “ Free toot in the wilderness.” 
Every year will make the question more important, and its speedy deci- 
sion will prevent much ill-will between classes. Landed proprietors will 
lose nothing by its decision in favour of the public. Their property will 
not be injured, and they will be spared the reproaches, not alone of the 
ignorant, but of educated and thought/ul men. No one who thoroughly 
admires the beauties of natural scenery is of so insignificant and worthless 
a class as to be outraged in a matter of this kind with perfect impunity. 
His ill-will finds many vents, and all such vents are injurious to him whe 
stands in the position of an aggressor. Law has given a right to the land, 
but it is Nature herself, the mother and source of law, which has given a 
right to the landscape. Atthe same time, we do not shut our 7 to the 
tact that many proprietors who have generously opened up paths for the 
public, where paths did not exist betore, have met but an ungrateful re- 
turn for their kindly forethought. To injure plantations, to deface ruins 
and monuments, to molest animals, to mutilate works of art, are, unhap- 
pily, not rare occurrences amongst the herd of snobs who sometimes find 
their way into the country in search of the picturesque. We would faia 
believe, however, that such travelling “ gents” are in a minority, and that 
their number is continually on tue decrease. The man who shuts up a 
path is not worse than the man who abuses a right to the injury of his 
neighbour; or who casts dirt in the face of him who, in the public inter- 
est, and not his own, has accorded an unsought privilege to the people. 
The reprobation we cast upon the one, we bestow upon the other ; aud 
siucerely trust not only that the landed proprietor will be both just and 
generous, but that tourists of all classes will not abuse either rights on the 
one side, or privileges on the other. 


~—_-- 
A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


In the year 1763 there was born, at Badwell Ash, in the county of Suf- 
folk, The >phiius, the son of John and Blizabeth Turner, who were people 
in a humble rank of life, the husband being gardener to the Rev. Dr. Ord, 
of Foruham St. Martin, in the same parts. As the boy gave promise of 
quicker sense than ordinary, he was sent to a village school where writing 
happened to be taught with peculiar excellence, and subsequently, by 
the kindness of Dr. Ord, to some seminary at Bury St. Edmund’s—very 
probably, as his classical proficiency is now mentioned, to the admirable 
old grammar-school of that ancient town. It seems that the boy looked 
to the sea as his future profession, siuce Dr. Ord used familiarly to call 
him “ Jack the Sailor ;” but upon some quarrel between himself and bis 
patron he lett Suftolk, and obtained, through the continued kindness of his 
friend, a situation in some school near London. ‘This was in his youth, 
and from that moment almpst up to the preseut day none of the Suttolk 
people ever heard or saw any more of their lost countryman, 7 heophilus 
Turner. 

inthe year 1842, on the last day of January, there died at No. 13, 
Huntley-street, Brunswick-square, a gentleman of the name of John 
Turner, insane and intestate, leaving behind him property exceeding the 
value of 60,0002. He had been an eccentric old geutleman, and up toa 
year or two before his death had been not only in possession of his facul- 
ties, but of faculties considerably above the common run of such endow- 
ments. He had been a clerk, first, in the Ordnance-oflice, and subse- 
quently in the Sun Fire-oflice, in which establishment he conducted him- 
self so serviceably that in 1825 he was permitted to retire upon a pepsion 
of 200/. per annum as the reward of nearly 40 years’ work. He had 
gained prizes not only in the lottery of life, but in that less manageable 
lottery with which the Government of those days encouraged the speca- 
lative propensities of the people, and a fortunate ticket was always under- 
stood to have blest him with something like a comfortable independence. 
His habits and appearance were as singular as those of wealthy single 
gentlemen are invariably expected tobe. He wore pantaloons and Tipton 
entered only periodically into society, and had only once changed his land- 
lady during a space of 35 years. Though not commonly talkative respect- 
ing his extraction, yet he now and then dropped hints which were not 
forgotten, and he showed some predilection for the county of Suffolk, by 
making an excursion thither twice every year for the sake of shooting, 
and receiving from the same quarter occasional presents of game, whic 
were left for him at the old eastern counties house, the White Horse, 10 
Fetter Lane, and fetched from the office with his own hands. At length, 
as we have said, in 1842, Johu Turner departed this life, after a goodly 
lease of it, and, in detault of any next of kin, Mr. Maule, the solicitor to 
the Treasury, impounded his whole property in behalf of the Crown. a 

Now comes the romance of the story. Few readers of discreet ago an 
average observation can have failed to remark that the memory of a re ood 
tive lost when young, and supposed to be revelling in riches in some — 
terious quarter of the globe, is invariably cherished by every, brane ’ 
sprig, and bud of the whole family, with a reverence and tenacity, eA 
pared to which the affection of a Roman for his household gods, or of @ 
Chiuese for his ancestral sacrifices vanishes absolutely into nothing. _ 
whole generations had passed away, and yet the name and sehen” Fr t 1 
missing Theophilus were still a favourite topic with the ——, a 
mere, and expeditions were actually made to the great metropous ber ef 
cover that relative, who was presumed by all to be infallibly abet, | 
in unbounded wealth and grandeur. One woman, with the ream J o 
her sex, actually devoted her lite to the search, and was know n in — 
don as the lady in search of her long lost kinsman. Even before _ a 
ner’s death some glimmerings of gratulations were directed te shim, 
but, when the amount and disposal of his property became ihe no 
further hesitation was felt, and the kinship and goods of the decease Fa 
tleman were boldly claimed by the thirteen surviving Turners of Sutto 
stock. The result has men be A their fidelity and justified their claims, 
for our report of yesterday wili have informed the public yoy Rat 
were thoroughly satisfied by the evidence of the witnesses and t “ e . 
quence of Sir Frederick Thesiger of the identity of Theophilus the — 
boy and Joba the gentleman ; and that the Crown has now to refan the 
£60,000 at stake for the benefit aud disposal of the plaintitis at ar : 

Considering that the proof required involved nothing less than the i se 
tification of a gentleman who died six years back iu London with a la 
who left Suffolk 70 years ago, it must be admitted that Sir F rederick spun 
his threads of evidence into a yarn of wonderful neatness and likelihood. 
It was proved by tne concurring testimony of witnesses altogether Snoe® 
nected with the family, that the deceased had spoken of. himself as t “1 
son of a gardener, as born 1n Suffolk, as once a teacher in a school, vane 
us having a sister named Sarah. He was also proved, by the evidence 
of a surviving schoolfellow, to have been at school at Bury, end a cou ck 
dence more really curious than such analogies usually are, was eg 
in the fact, that he used to call to a lad to whom he had taken a faucy by 
that identical sobrijuet of “ Jack the Sailor” which bad once been his own. 
His handwriting was peculiarly good, and answered to the notorious ex 
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Jlence of the school in which he acquired it. The most knotty point 
oe the convertibility to be sroved of the names John aud Theophilos. 
But, after starting with the probable cupgesision that a lad who had cut 
hie kinsfo'k adrift to seek his fortune in the w 
go distinctive a mark as aquadrisyllabic Christian name, the learned coun- 
sel proceeded to show that Mr. Turner was actually addressed by certain 
jntimate friends as “ The,” or “ Theo,” and that in one of his books was 
written “‘ Theophilus Turner’ in full proportions. One incident is really 
too curious a complication of chances to be omitted. Thomas Turner 
Dursley, 4 son of a sister of Theophilus, was a potboy at Leicester, and 
was sent up to town some few years back to see after some horses which 
bad been stolen from his employer. After catching one of the thieves, 
he dived with his companion at the inn where Mr. Turner used to call 
fer parcels—an errand on which the old gentleman actually presented 
himself at that identical minute. Dursley heard the parcel inquired for 
as due from Suffolk, and remarked that he himself came from that neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Turner took him up at the moment, ascertained the cou- 
nection between them, and gave the lad three half-crowns, which he joy- 
fally pocketed, but said nothing about the discovery, thinking that by 
keeping the secret he would mocopolize the whole forthcoming advan- 
tage. Buch are the particulars and catastrophe of this singular narrative ; 
and, if the result carries no other moral with it, it may be at least re- 
membered as exhibiting what little favour in this country is shown to the 
claims of the Crown over the plea of its humblest subjects.—London 
Times, July 15. 

Sie 

Geserat Cavaionac.—The following letter from an officer in the Bri- 
tish Navy will be found of interest. It is addressed to the editor of the 
Cobourg Star, and goes back many years in the lite of the distinguished 
General now occupying so prominent a place in the eyes of Europe. 

Sir,—-As I am well acquainted with Genera! Cavaignac, some account 
of him perhaps may not be unacceptable ts you at a time when he has 
become 80 conspicuous by his success in rep:essing the turbulence of the 
French ultra-republicans. 

He is a Gascon by birth, and descended trom the old French Noblesse. 
In principle he is no republican, but on the contrary, a proud, high spirit- 
ed aristocrat, and a favourer of despotism. He is a man of great military 
talent, aud was a favourite with Bonaparte, who promoted him when very 
young to the rank of General of Brigade, and appointed him to the com- 
mand of the French troops in the Province of Calabria ulteriore in the 
year 1809. 
Naples. His head quarters were at the city of Monteleone, where I re- 
sided as a prisoner on my parole during a winter; I therefore had an op- 
portanity of seeing him almost every day. He was then a man of a de- 
cided and determined character; a strict disciplinarian, indeed something 
ofa martinet. His humanity might also be called into question, as he 
treated the brigands who were unfortunate enough to fall into his hands 
with unrelenting severity. In his bearing he is haughty, in his person 
tall, and of gentlemanly manners, as well as soldier-like appearance : he 
has a round face, fair complexion, and handsome features ; indeed he re- 
sembles more an English nobleman than aFrenchman. He is well acquaint- 
ed with the Italian language, and a good classical scholar. In several in- 
terviews which [ had with him we conversed in Latin, and he spoke that 
language with considerable fluency. He commanded the French and 
Neapolitan troops in the expedition sent against Sicily by Murat in the 
year 1810 or 1811, when they were repulsed by the British and Sicilians 
ander the command of Sir John Stuart. Of late years he commanded a 
division of the French in Algeria, being I believe second in command. 
As he is, or at least he was, greatly attached to the Bonapartes, I think it 
is not at all improbable that he wiil favour the views of Prince Louis Na- 
poleoa, and ins sa to place him on the throne of France; we shall see 
preseutly. 

I may add that I am greatly indebted to Gen. Cavaignac, and grateful 
for bis very kind and generous treatment of myself and the English sea- 
men who were with me, during the time we were prisoners. He was 
uniformly indulgent to us, and even sent me to Messina on my parole in 
order to effect the exchange of a French officer, requiring me to return to 
Monteleone in the event of Sir John Stuart’s refusal to ratify an exchange, 
but the British General immediately acceded to it. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Keene, Otanabe, July 24, 1848. P. J. ELMHIRST, Lieut., R. N. 


Tus Arter Steamer.—In the early part of June this fine vessel of 900 
tons and 420-horse power was unfortunately run ashore on the Maldi 
Velao Reef, situate about four miles from the east coast of Italy, and 
twelve from Leghora. Immediately upon the information reaching Lon- 
don the surveyor of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, Mr. 
Bailey, repaired to the scene of the disaster, tor the purpose of rendering 
his skill and advice available in the endeavour to get her off the reef; 
and up to the morning of the first of the present month the most contfi- 
dent hopes were entertained that the exertions used would be crowned 
with success. With this view Mr. Bailey had made every practicable 
an gore aod had procured a number of pontoons and large lighters, 
with the intention of lifting her off the reef, the fove-part of the ship hav- 
ing been filled with empty water casks, as all endeavours to drag her off 
had failed, although the assistance of her Majesty’s steam frigate Sidon, 
of 560 horse-power, had been obtained together with the united force ot 
more than 300 men hauling at the same time. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made both on the 22d and 27th of June; and a third attempt was 
about being made on the evening of the Ist of the preseut mouth, when 
suddenly the barometer was observed to fall very rapidly—a circumstance 
very unusual on that coast ata period of the year, and which was judged 
to be but too certainly indicative of a coming storm. Ths captain of the 
Sidon, therefore, thought it to be his duty immediately to recall the boats 
and all hauds, giving orders for them to ran for shelter to the nearest port 
daring the proguosticated gale. During the night there was, as expected, 
tempestuous weather. 

Ou the following morning those who were on shore were unable to see 
any part of the Ariel, as a thick haze completely obscured her from their 
sight; aud on reaching the shoal she was found to be a perfect wreck. 
A potuted portion of the rock appeared to have penetrated the cylinder, 
upon which the wreck was revolving as though upon a pivot, every part 
of the ship being completely in pieces, the cylinder retaining its position 
pee a portion of the after part of the steamer. The wreck had shifted 
peepee eh ah = a One of the boilers had previously been land- 
} i Beverl hess whieh ; . t he shoal, at a little distance from the wreck— 
—— Ln being pertectly clear, all the fragments could be 

y seen. The reef was literally strewed with the plating of the 
vessel, various pirts of which had been fished up for the benefit of whom- 
soever it might concern. The Ariel was worth about £40,000, but was 
only underwritten for £ 15,000; the company’s loss by the catastropl e 
wo he vessel bad toumtened, coveral enpincarnee ren caTed: As sn 

ered, several applications were made to the local 
government for protection; but how well that protection was atturded 
may be gathered from the fact, that the greater portion of stores landed 
and placed in the government warehouses, were afterwards diecovered 
to have been broken iuto. In consequence, also, of the disturbed state of 
Italy, no dependence whatever could be placed upon the Livornese, who 
at the same time, were most exorbitant in all their demands. The Malta 
Times, Speaking of the disaster, says, “ We are glad to find that the pub- 
feeling acquits Captain Caldbeck of any want of caution in regard to 
getting the steamer on shore, as it has been clearly ascertained that the 
Course steered by the compass would have carried the vessel beyond all 
ger, had hot the maguetic attraction, she being an iron vessel, deceiv- 
ed the captain, who, itis supposed, will be fully acquitted from all blame 
by the company.” 





Bair Istaxn, axv its Occurant.—This little island, situated eighty- 
seven miles below the city of New-Orleans, bel ngs to the United States 
»vernment, is about fourteen miles long, varies frum half a mile to two 
miles in breadth, and runs east and west. There is but a slight soil cov- 
ermig a bed of sand, and the chief timber upon it is pine. The under- 
ee. which is plentiful ia some parts, consists of the sweet-bay (from 
phe sie of which excellent tea is made, ) the palmetto, and the cactus. 
wane, shing is > be had all around the island ; but a beautiful lagoon, 
bs ~ runs up the northern side, abounds with pompano, trout, black fish, 
wet and oysters. Clams, crabs, curlew and turtle eggs are found in 
Profiusion about the shore. Goog shooting can also be had at almost all 
Seasons of the year. , 
wait red regular inhabitant of this enchanting island is John Littlk— 
he “ di way, John Litile isa character. _ Nine years ago he leit New- 
slemen tern Ries ™ world, Taking with him a few cattle, he 
sie b n and settled upon this island, built him a hut and has visited the 
' y ut ouce since. He occasionally visits Biloxi and the main land year 
Y, when in want of some articles which the islaud does not furtish. He 
8 no wife, child or triend to relieve his loneliness, but the in summer he 
rods occasionally by fishing parties. Ag Mr. Little remarked to us, 
© passing arvugh plank which covered a little sand mound, * That 


e world would rid himself of 


He was also a great favourite of Murat, at that time King of 





is my only neighbour,!’ pointing to the grave of a drowned man whose 
body had been cast by the tide upon the shore. 

Capt. Little, as he 1s sometimes called, is hospitable, kind and entertain- 
ing, foud of a good joke and apparently pleased to receive visitors. By 
his industry and frugality he has made himself a comfortable home, and 
surrounded it with many things which minister to his health, happiness 
and rude tastes. He has about one hundred and fifty head of beef cattle, 
aud a large lot of hogs, goats and poultry. These, with the miik, fish, 
oysters, p cw &c., which he sells those who visit the island, more than 
suffice to furnish what he chooses to buy from the outer world, to add 
.uxury to his hermit life. . 

Capt. Little was lucky enough to have a large quantity of timber and 
plank drifted upon his beach during last winter ; he at once set to work 
to build a new house with it, mach larger and more commodious than his 
old one, and now has it nearly completed. The brick for the chimney 
was brought to him as ballast by the oystermen visiting the island ; the 
lime he made himself by burning oyster shells, while the raising of the 
frame and the planing of every board haye been his own handiwork. 

About a dozen sharp dogs assist him to collect his cattle and accompauy 
him on his sporting expeditions—and when at evening, seated by his tire- 
side, be eats his contented meal, they do not look in vain with expectant 
watchfulness in the face of their kind master. Like the birds and fowls 
around him, the shades of evening find him at rest, but the first blush of 
the morning beholds him going forth. Does unpleasant weather confine 
him to his house, and his indoor work fire his vigurous arms, he opens 
some of the many books or newspapers scattered about his cabin, and 
forgets his loneliness in the perusal of the follies aud vanities of the out- 
side barbarians of the great world. Shut in as he thus is almost entirely 
from the society of his fellow men, he nevertheless appears most happy, 
cheerful and contented.—N. O. Picayune. 





Dirtomatic Angcpotes.—Sir Gordon remarked, that in this quality of 
coolness and imperturbability he never saw any one surpass his friend, 
Sir Robert Darcy. One evening when playing at whist, at Potzdam, 
with the late King of Prussia, his Majesty in a fit of inadvertence appro- 
priated to himself several gold pieces belonging to Sir Robert. The 
King at last perceived and apologised for his mistake, adding, ‘‘ Why did 
you not infurm me of it?”—“ Because I knew your Majesty always 
makes restitution when you have obtained time for reflection.” Hanover 
was then on the ¢apis, and the King felt the allusion. I mast not forget a 
trait of that peculiar sarcastic humour for which Sir Robert was famous. 
Although a Whig—an old blue-and-yellow of the Fox school—he hated 
more than any man that mongrel party which, under the name of Whigs, 
have carried on the Opposition in Parliament for 80 many years; and of 
that party, a certain well-known advocate for economical reforms came 
in for his most especial detestation : perhaps he detested him particularly, 
because he had desecrated the high ground of Oppositional attack, and 
brought it down to paltry cavillings about the sums accorded to poor wi- 
dows on the Pension List, or the amount of sealing-wax cousumed in the 
Foreign Office. Wheu, theretore, the honourable and learned gentleman, 
in the course of a Continental tour, happened to pass through the city 
where Sir Robert lived as ambassador, he received a card of invitation to 
dinner, far more ou account of a certain missive from the Foreign Office, 
than from any personal claims he was possessed of. The Member of 
Parliament was a gourmand of the first water; he had often heard of Sir 
Robert's cuisine—various travellers had told him that such a table could 
not be surpassed, aud so although desirous of getting forward, he counter- 
inanded his horses and accepted the invitation. Sir Robert, whose taste 
for good living was indisputable, no sooner read the note acceding to his 
request than he called liis a/taches together, and said, ‘Gentlemen, you 
will have a very bad dinner to-day; but I request you will all dine here, 
as | havea particular object in expressing the wish.” _Dinner-hour came: 
and after the usual ceremony, the party were seated at table, when a 
single soup appeared: this was followed by a dish of fish, and then with- 
out entree or hors d’auvre, came a boiled leg of mutton, Sir Robert premi- 
sing to bis guest that it was to have no successor: adding, “ You see, sir, 
what a poor entertainment I have provided for you; but to this have the 
miserable ecouomists in Parliament brought us—next session may carry it 
further, and leave us without even 80 much.”’ Joseph was sold, and ne- 
ver forgot it since.— Diary of a Secretary of Legation. 





Tue German Parciament.—For 12 hours, minus 10 minutes, was the 
good city of Frankfort this day kept waiting tor the arrival of the Regent. 
‘This is very moderate if compared to the space of time which great po- 
tentates of other days kept the honest burghers in suspense. The Burgh- 
er Guard were ordered out at the early hour of 6 in the morning, and 
these doughty warriors, in their smart uniforms, contributed in the course 
of the morning much to allay the impatience and gratify the curiosity of 
the crowd. ‘The guilds too were there with flags illustrative of their oc- 
cupations, and they, too, were looked at and much admired. The shoe 
makers displayed a likeness of Haus Sachs, the notorious rhymer and 
shoemaker of the 16th century. The tailors had pictures of their famous 
men of aucient and modern times, in the costumes of the ditferent epochs. 
Indeed, each trade vied with the others in conspicuous and brilliant de- 
vices, Yet the moruing was long, because everybody knew that he was 
not there to admire the taste of the Burgher Guards or the ingenuity of the 
trades. Tae Regent arrived at last at 6 o'clock in the afternoon, amidst 
the riuging of bells aad thanderiag salutes trom heavy guus. He was pre- 
ceded by a troop ot mounted Burgher Guards, and was seated in the 
quaint mediwval carriage of the honourable, wise, aud learned, the Burgh- 
ermeister of Frankfort. His face struck me as bearing an impression of 
great beuevoleace, joined to energy and sound sense. The joyous accla- 
mativns of the people surpassed all that | ever heard of the kind in my 
life. He was carried in triumph to the Hétel de Russe, and there receiv- 
ed by the President and a committee ot the National Assembly. After 
listeuing to their address, and expressing his thanks in a few words, the 
Regent spoke to the people. He said, “{ thauk the city of Frankfort for 
its Kinduess. I have come here upon the cali of the German National As 
sem ly, and with their support | hope shall do good service to our com- 
mon coantry. Fraukfort ior ever!’” The Regent next received the Bur- 
gher Guards and Guilds from the balcony, aud conversed eagerly with 
Baron Gagern, whom he has ordered to form a Cabinet. Baron Gagern 
has consulted his friends on the subject, but the result of their deliberu- 
tions reimaius as yet asecret. I will not, therefore, waste your space 
with suppositions and probabilities, especially as all will be known by 
to-morrow. I will merely mention the name of M. Stockmar, who is 
talked of as Minister fur Foreign Affairs. He has been strongly recom- 
mended by Prussia, but it is as yet very doubtful whether he can be in- 
duced to accept any place.—J'rom a Correspondent of the Times, dated 
Frankfort, July 11. 


Nava Appointments. —Commanders—John Steane and Cumberland 
Hadawuay have been appointed to study steam at the factory, Woolwich. 

Lientenauts—S. 8. L. Crofton from additional of the Howe to the Pow- 
erful, 84, ut Spithead, for service in the command of the Rifleman, screw- 
teuder to the Powerful; C.F. Robinson, receutiy promoted trom the 
Thelis, to the Hibernia, tlag-stiip in the Mediterranean,—Lieatenant J. E. 
Montgomerie to the Pantaloon, 8, at Devonport.—Chaplain.—Rev. W. N. 
Snowe to the St. Vincent, 120, tlagship of Rear Admiral Sir C. Napier, at 
Spithead.—Pay master and Purser.—W. H. Breay trom the Ocean to the 
Ganges, 84, aut Spithead, vice Kerigan deceased; T. W. Parker to the 
Ocean, vice Breay. 

—! oe 

After a loug-continued dearth of publications of interest in London, we 
now find the following announced in journals recently come to hand— 

“ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, consisting chiefly cf his Letters 
not before published, with Sketches of some of his companions. By 8. 
N. Talfourd, one of his Executors.”—Charles Lamb could scarcely do or 
say anything that remains untold which will not be welcomed by a nu- 
merous class of his admirers. The scraps that fall from his table will be 
diligently picked up and pleasautly set out for a new feast by Lamb’s 
friead, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. We look forward with pleasure to the 
publication of tais book. Next we have 

“ The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited by 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P.”—Here again there is par nobile fratrum. We 
look upon Keats as one of the most genuine specimens of the real, true 
breed of poets that has ever written in our Saxon tongue. Cut off ere 
he kad measured his full strength, we fee} assured that had he lived to 
know the prime of his intellectual vigour, he would have left a wondrous 
name bebifid him. As itis, he has a few, fond, faithful worshippers, and 
we are not ashamed to class ourselves in the number. Mr. Milues is fully 
competent to appreciate, and we hope also to illustrate his subject. 

Following these we have Macaulay's English History from the time of 
James IL, two volumes of which are said to be already in the press. 











Then, Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Lord Castlereagh, edited by 
the Marquis of Londonderry ; which, by the way, is no great recommen- 
dation. “ T’own, or Memorics of Great Men and Events,” by Leigh Hunt; 
and finally, Chateaubriand’s posthumous work, D’Outre Tombe, which 
we presume may be rendered, “A Voice from beyond the Grave.” 
Amongst the forthcoming works of Art may be mentioned a series of de- 
signs of the new British Houses of Parliament, pictorial and ar chitectural, 
to be published under the superintendence of Mr. Barry, the Architect. 
A history of the “ Palace of Westminster” will serve as a context. We 
shall be glad to see the new building in all its glory on paper ; when we 
saw it eighteen months ago, we thought it over-highly decorated, and in- 
appropriate to the dulness of the English climate, and the all prevalent 
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PRiscellancous Xtenms. 


Tue Uxrortunate Cipuer.—A merchant at Marseilles, having a busi- 
ness correspondent on the African coast, bethought him, that as some 
members of his family had shown a partiality for monkeys, he might 
gratify them by sending tor one or two specimens of these animals from 
Africa. Accordingly he wrote to his correspondent to procure two or 
three of the finest and most admired species, and transmit them to Mar- 
seilles. Chance so ordered it that the merchant, in putting down the ow 
(in English or) between the figures 2 and 3, made the o very prominent, 
while the wu remained scarcely visible. Some months afterwards a ship 
porter came in all haste to the old merchant, and announced to him that 
his menagerie had arrived. “ Menagerie !” cried the merchant. “ Yes, 
a menagerie, a whole cargo of monkeys had arrived to his consignment!” 
The merchant could scarcely credit the announcement, until the letter of 
his correspondent was put into his hands. In that epistle the African 
negotiant, aman of the most uncompromising exactitude, excused himé 
self very earnestly for not having been able, with all his exertions, to 
procure more than 160 monkeys, in place of the 203 ordered, but promis« 
ed, a8 soon as possible, to fulfil the entire demand. The feelings of the 
honest merchant may be guessed when, on moving down to the quay to 
satisfy himself on the subject by ocular inspection + beheld his 160 mon- 
keys, all duly caged and littered, and grinning at him with the most 
laudable pertinacity. It was the moment when a man might reasonably 
doubt whether it would be best to laugh or cry. So much for the value 
of ciphers.—Le Follet. 


Emicration.—It appears from the accounts just laid before Parliamen- 
by the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, that the total numt 
ber of persons who emigrated from the United Kingdom during the year 
1847 was 258,270. The number is remarkable, as it is about twice as 
great as that of any previous year. The average annual number for the 
ten years ending with 1837 was about 63,000; aud for the ten years end- 
ing with 1847, about 104,000. 


Tur Exvectric Tstxcrarn.—People using the telegraph should be 
careful to wait the very last letter of the message, as otherwise deplor- 
able mistakes may occur. For example: on the 10th of April last, the 
clerk at a remote station somewhere in the north of England, received 
the following information from London :-- 

“ The Chartists have Risen—”’ 

At this stage of the message, the territied clerk rushed out of the office, 
to proclaim that a revolution had commenced, 8o that he lost the remain- 
der of the sentence, which consisted of these words—“ in public estima- 
tion by their peaceable proceedings.” Returning, however, in time for 
the beginning ot the next seutence, he read— 

“ A Republic has been universally preclaimed.” . 

Out went the horrified clerk again, to tell the awful news, while the 
telegraph tranquilly continaed—* even by the Chartists, to be humbug.” 
In a minute, he was again at his desk, watching the jerking needle. This 
time it said— 

“ The Queen has been seized—" ’ 

The clerk, who was a loyal young man of nervous temperament, Im- 
mediately fainted away, while the needle continued—* with a slight at- 
tack of toothache, which, however, did not prevent her from es the 
Opera at Covent-Garden, where the national enthem was demanded,’— 
here the clerk rousing himself, read— 

“and Executed, amid shouts of appr Bes 

Rushing from the Terminus with a wild scream, the unhappy man Im- 
mediately emigrated to Texas, leaving his fate to be an awful warning to 
all nervous telegraphic clerks.— Comic Bradshaw. 


A Nonte Reety.—A public fanctionary in Paris who recently visited 
the hospitals, asked of the surgeon in attendance, “‘ Doctor, how many 
insurgents have you here?” “1 have only wounded men,” was the answer. 
— Courrier des Etats Unis. 

The father of Lieutenant Hoskens of the Royal Navy, well known 
and highly esteemed in this community as Commander of the Great 
Western and Great Britain Steamships, died lately in Eugland at the 
advanced age of 92. He was a guner in the navy, and had seen much 
service, having fought in the action of Lord Rodney. 


An English paper reports that Farren is about to retire finally from 
the stage, in consequence cf the failing in his articulation. We can bear 
witness to the lamentable effects of the paralytic stroke with which he 
was visited three or four years ago. The prestige of his name has kept 
his admirers true to him, but he has long ceased to be what he was in 
his palmy days. 

The Sriratrietps Bati.—The receipts for the late ball amounted to 
£2,900, and the expenditure to about £1,600, leaving a balance of £1,300 
for the Spitalfields School of Design. 


Tue Deav Sea Expepitiox.—We are pleased to learn from private 
letters that the Dead Sea Exploring party have successfully and satisfac- 
torily completed their task and returned to Jerusalem, where they were 
on the 19th of May. They have sounded the sea in all its parts, to the 
depth of 600 fathoms, and found the bottom crusted with crystallized salt. 
The pestilential effects attributed to the waters turn out to be fabulous. 
Dacks were seen skimming over the surface and pariridges abound along 
the shore. 

The party were upon the sea in their boats or encamped on its borders 
for some two months, and their researches and estimates have been of the 
most thorough and interesting character. All were in excellent health 
and spirits, no sickness or accident having occurred. By the Arabs they 
had been received and uniformly treated with the utmost kindness and at 
tention. The Syrians consider “the men of the Jordan,” as they cail 
them, the greatest heroes of the day. Lieutenauts Lynch and Dale will 
visit under the most favorable circumstances all the places made memo- 
rable in Scripture history; and we may expect from them a highly inter- 
esting account of their explorations of the Dead Sea, and their adventures 
in the Holy Land.—Boston T'ravedler. 


Tak Susrension Briper at Nracara Fatts.—The Suspension Bridge 
is no longer a mere picture on paper, but a magnificent reality. Today 
the entire foot-way, over a thousand feet in length, will be completed, 
and before sunset Mr. Ellett will have driven across it with a horse and 
buggy. Hereafter it will be used as a common highway between the 
dominions of Her Majesty and Uncle Sam, and any staunch royalist or 
sturdy republican can walk across iton the payment of twenty-five cents. 
The towers for the great bridge will be commenced forthwith, just in 
rear of those that sustain the cables for the Foot Bridge, and before the 
year 1850 shall be nembered with the past, the whole work will 
probably be completed, and a train of cars will pass over it. The 
main difficulties are already overcome ; hereafter it will be plain sailing. 
The number of those who visit the bridge as a matter of curiosity is quite 
large, and the income derived from that source is sufficient to pay a hand- 
some interest on the amount expended.—Buffalo Courier, July 29. 

P. 8.—The first experiment of crossing the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
with horses and carriages, was successfully made on Tuesday. Mr. Ellett 
was the driver of the carriage. The scene was very exciting. 


Monster Steamer.—A new vessel of sixteen hundred tons burthen, 
and four hundred feet in length, has just been completed here for carrying 
passengers on the Hudson between this city and Albany. She is culle 
the New World, and will probably be the lion of the day. She is to be 
propelled by forty-six feet wheels, and an engine of fifteen feet stroke. 
She is expected to make the trip between the two cities in six hours ! 
Her accommodations for passengers will be superb, and it is not intended, 
we hear, to have any public table on board; but a restavrant will be 
opened, from which-parties or individuals may be separately served in 
vny fashion or at any expense they please. An immeuse number of par- 
lour cabins will be fitted up in place of one gigantic saloon. This is in- 
tended for those who like some distinction in eas . 
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RS. OKILL/S SCHOOL, No. @ and 10 Clinton Place, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIPE INSURANCE Co. 
ber pupils on Monday, the Srd of September. 


Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED tw 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £6090 or $5,000,000. 
Have been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad 
vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 


will be opened for the return of 
Aug >—Z2m 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN'S TRUE TEXT-BOOE. 
RANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS of the United States and British —<— 
| 





v sofev species of American gar, Grave from lle, by the author. 
H W iiedeent! “aoa * Deerstalkers,” © My Srooting-Box," Principal Contributor 
to “ Hawker on Shooting,” etc, de. 
The above work will be ready for delivery abou 
be transmiitied by mail to the publiehere 
July Be 


au 
4 a quarter of « a 
Large Bouuses on policies effected on the participation scaie. 
The full value given for licies when discontinued. 


t the firet of next September Orders can | of 
BURGESS, STRINGER & co, 
222 Broadway, New York } 
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remain 64 4 perinanen! loan, at the option of the insurer 


EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF 8ST. 
LAWRENCE. 


tract (ia consequence of the death of the late propric 
, of 22 acres of freehold, and 1@ acres of 


No ebarge for policies. 
TRUSTEFS. 
Joha Cox, Esq. 
DIRECTOKS 

Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart | George Green, Faq. 

Thomas Benson, Esq Sebastian G. Martinez, Baq 
John Cattley, Eaq | Archibald Fred. Paxton, Eaq 
Jahn Cox, Eaq } Denzil L. Thompson, Esq. 

Rev. Wm. Fallofelid, M.A George H. Weatherhead, M. D 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Juan Goddard, E 

Physician, Septimas Wray, M. D 

Bankers, Messrs Ghyo, Halifax, Mills & Co 


eurale premium. 
tor) th 
© BE SOLD by privew cumarect ¢) the 

uab t J ot yn copes 
teescbald teh aoe ele tn high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Chariotietuwn, 
the Capital of ihe Island, and fre om the Hillsborough iver. A large, well built brick 
éweiling-house, in every wey eure .genleman’s family residence ; serva collages 
enpesiele barns stables, cuw and shee» houses ke. ke The farm-yard enclosed and ar- | 
ranged vn th most approved Enylisb plan. Lime kiln, and el) requisite buildings; & pieu 
ful supply of excellent water and woud. The locality one of the most desisable in the le 
land 


John Cattley, Eeq., 






purchase, address (pre-paid) to T. Heath Havi 
or J, Eustace Grubbe, 
July 15 Sm 


Bor further particulars, and to treat for the . 
land, Eeq,, Bartister-at-Law, Chariotietown, Prince Edward's leland, 
Keg,” 44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. 


“ATMOSPHERIC CHURN. 


HE PROPRIETOR of this invaluable machine offers for sale the right to certain coun 

Uee ip the States of New York and New Jerecy, of bie patent rights. This woodertu 
machine easily produces the finest bulter, and tn muc h grea er quapllies from new milk 
fresh from the cow, than any other churn heretofore koown. The public are respectfully 
formed that the patent churu will be in operation, and daily exliviiva , at the New England 
Hotel, Broadway, corner of Thames street July 22—4t 


a TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bood Head, Port Hope 
and Cobuurg, every Tuesday Thoreday, and Saturday mornings, at Fleven o’ciock, and | 
will leave Rochester Landuig on ber return, every Monday, Wednesday, aud Friday murn- 
ing, at 8 clock precisely. 
‘oronte, June 12, 1e4e, 


F. U. JOHNSON, Esq, M. D., 762 Browiway 
CH” The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re 


isting thereto, may be obtained of the Company's Agen 
jane? én . . PREGK SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL UALF A MILLION STERLING 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada 


Faiinbargh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
| Place; Moutreal, 19 Great St. James Stree. 
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quence Hoo. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christe Tuakin, Esq., 
David Davidson, Esq, Hon jee McCord, 
ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | Aloxr. Timpenn, Lea, Hou, WB. Robiesos’ 

LONDON AND NEW YORK Hew Ramsay, Bq 


Medwal Advuer, George W. Campbell, Esq., M.D 
Solicitor, John Rose, Eeq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


INSTITUTED IN | 
1805. } 
With a Capital of #5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of 
$2,000,000, 
Independent of the further eum for which a high 
stockholders are liable 
ERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payabie in casn, 
or taken in perinanent reduction of Ure preamiun 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part ofthe Americaa Conti 
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of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 
This arrangement gives to th 
| and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guarantee: 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. : 
tes by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 











MEDICAL EXAMINERS ened 

tae ay MB, Ho. | Pass cteost | Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 
J.C. Beales, Eeq., M. D., 54) Broadway ‘ BT) 
} Aye Annua! Premium | Age Annual Premium. Age Annual Premium 

SOLICITOR ANU COUNSELLOR, | 15 £1 14a 0a . £2 96 4d ri) £4 138 0d 
Charles Edwards, Eeq » _1 186 4d | 4 _ 2 5s 6d _ 60 i 3 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on a eisetee to the agents, | Portciss effected under THts TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profite of the 
ae CE ARAn | Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain a als, when each Policy will 
June 17 27 Wall street. share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tawce Il. of, 2 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 


GAS FIXTURES. sa 
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: JORNELIU: plec r 5 ; , i . ‘ 4 
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CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, { - 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. | 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared 

Their friends and the public are invited wo ca Uand inspect them. D 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all iw branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated | 
Ware, Cutlery, Japanaery, Girandoles, Clocks, ¢ andelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel! Fire | 
lrona, Forks and Spoons, &e., plated on best German Silver. Sheftield Britannia Tea Seu, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew articie of Dish Covers, &c. kc. | 

Also some entire new patierns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors 

my 6m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane, 


Policies effected under THis Taece, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. 


ners. 
Premiums can be paid by Aalf-yearly instalments. 
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BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


assured becomes a claim upon the Company 


pwr ene dave Seaeetan. om © days ~and in sums to sult—for sale by TRAVELLING LICENCE The arrangemenis of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
RICHARD BELL, | Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. | lar, the assured having permission to pass from aN¥ NORTH AMERICAN Port To any Euro- 


H. E. RANSOM PEAN Port, at all time harge 


7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches 
And the Branches of the Bank of Britieh North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June 3 tf 


, Without extra 


| every other information regarding Lir® Assukance and ANNUITLES, may be obtained by ap 
| plication at any of the Offices of the Company 
. By order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
REMOVAL Ofthee, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co, have removed to 47 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
~~ of Diamond and vther rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, &c., | 
Since let March, ESE NEZER MONROE has been associated (as copartner) with B, 
fT. & B. under the same name and tirm as heretofore. June 3 


“ TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT | 


novl3 6m 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
Ne. 8S Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICER, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—2£5,000,000 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 

medicinal virtues and from ite great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients, In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its ase persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func 
tions of that important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the infammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
eucceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its success in cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it bas invariably proved in every instance a medicine 
of reat utility. 


460,000, 

In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to ali 
policies of the Participating Class, from the lime they were effected, as shown in thefollow- 
ing table:— 





$5000 6 years—added 3600 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 
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repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by ‘ JAMES TARRANT, Druggiat, Age at an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 

No. 248 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. ! mium of profits profits. 

Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 5@) Broadway. 183 Broadway. cca = a ~S : 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 3i Bast-Baltimore et. Baltimore. Fred. Brown, B 1 1 09 1 82 2 00 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. ©. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 4 1 04 ' 1 rr 1 87 2 10 
& Co, @ Canal #t, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 25 107 | 1b 1 92 215 
pone a June 3 tf 3 1 10 | 117 197 2 

LIFE ASSURANCE. P The premiums are on the most moderate iy and ony one half need be paid for the first 
7 2 7 7 ve years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on a 


eae to 
MAITLAND, 
Agent for New York and the United States, 


% Cornhill, London, w.c 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW York. jan8 if 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. ps oF r 
(mpowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 18. THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow anp THE Oxpnan.” ESTAGLISHED 2isT AUGUST, 1847 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court ef Diree CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 
« tors m London. Seeretury—¥. FERGUSON CAMROUX. President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D, Broudgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS Physiciana, G. O, Reilly and W. G. Dickinson 
NEW YORK. HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transactany business 
C. Edward Habicht, CAawrman, dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
John 8. Palmer or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
Jonathan Goodhue, In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
James Boorman, Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
George Barclay, pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
| present payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
diate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local panes of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise coutrol ever the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims 
Assurances can be effected with or wtrHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yeariy or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT syYs- 
TeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy aione 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


Samue! 8S. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquilla G. Stoat, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Clement ©. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 


Louis A. Godey, 
Wuliam Jones, 
BALTIMORE, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh, 


BOSTON. 
] 


Jonathan Meredith, 


Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Jonathan Chapman, | 


Franklin Dexter, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Kijah D, Brigham, 








i J LEANDER STARR, General Agent. Age With Without Half Credit. | Age. | With | Without Half Credit. 
Bowarp T Richarpsox, Genreal Accountant Profits Profits. | ....... eos | Profits | Profits, oeocecs 

For the United States, and B, N. A. Colonies. 15 1131 “ag Banepa a # | $62 214 8 2176 
Pamphiets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the a» | 1174 Dee Bssccenenaes 5 5171 40 874 
Bociety’s prospecius—table of rates—expianations of the various modes of Assurance—lisi 25 229 1147 1176 +4 | 4131 317 1 414 
of Agents, ke., can be obtained at 71 Wall street, gratis 30 293 2 02 2 5s | «5 178 4191 5 34 
al J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 35 L167 264 2 92 6o | 7 10 10 6 oil 6 13 2 


The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Ha! f Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured wid participation will share in three-fourthe of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the !ocal agents. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLSS, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
TETZ, BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 89 Willi 8 J 
D door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have pate Ve ge a 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 




























The security of a large realized and invested Capita! of a Company in existence upwards 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM 









On insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re 
} main uopaid for the Giret seven years, as & joan at 5 per cent interest, and then wo be paid, or 


The acceptance of Naval, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 


Sebas'n G. Martinez, Eeq 


4 be Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New 


| 


New York Medical Fxaminers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq, M. D.. 473 Breadway, 


| Ashburton.....-..++ 


! YHE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
es to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 


powers lo examine into, and accept of Proposals, pulling the Company on the risk, at once) 


A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life unmediately, without in- 
Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
| the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 


& Covontac all the facilities of a wn 4 antes Se 
apital , affords the 


This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to tréhsact on the lowest 
terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in connectivn with Loans, or wo cover 


Har Crepir Sysrem.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nua! premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining balf with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenie.t, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 


| On, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur. 
} ance, the proportion of premiamea thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 


The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together witb 


HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since ite 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in Ai@erican currency 





T= BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIC 
ve AN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
and receive Mails and pw ny sem —s euHeias by] 
America i 
. b henercccocecsodas ecaebes C. EL E. Judkins | Hibernia... 
Europe... sbeeee stsecerccoees B. G, Lott Brisonia........”"""y™: Shanney 
Niagara........ trtteseverscee A. Ryrie| Caledomia......-°°*° "4. 
Ss coscentountbensannt ssoeeses We Douglage Cambria.... “y 4 
patil . uid Acadia, J. Stone. 
veese A 
a carryac white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side. red 
we Captains. = 
libernia From New Y 
WORE, -idawavcocvese “ Ore, Wednesday, 
Boston, W, Ange 

toe S New Yorn Wa ane 8 
RARE.» ade, evemonsonoo oes . Boston, W ednesday A Au o 
Britannia “ New York, Wednesday ‘he 
Niagara New ¥ a we c 





» Be 
~ New York, Wednesday hop ®, 
Freight wiil be charged on specie beyond an amount 7 
An experienced surgeon on board. vant for personal expenses 
All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Pest Oprice 
a or passage, apply to q E. CUNARD. 3 
are ar 
— a ———— ai 38 Broad 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs 


arranged for their eailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, Lith, eae and Liverpoe} bere 
viz— 


— 













month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, and 25th Of every 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Li 

New Worlild........ esscssste July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6) Aue 2 sverpool, 

Jobn R. Skiddy . ul Meee... eID] ., ogg Oe Slee Ace 

ee 16! Sept ott gees P) 

Hottinguer.. 1. é.. 

Roscius. ..... © MOOLE, . 00 0000-0002 Wevcesse MB occvcees 

lsaae Wright........ 

















,, ¢, ee EE Sees. 
Yorkshire . 
| Liverpool... 00 MAINE. cccceces cee MM ccccevectescesens 
Siddons. ....+.+..++. ese Terr iTT | | 
| Columbia ........+++ . 1....Jan 1... May 
Patrick Henry....... 6 6... ° 
Waterioo..... . .. Allen... 
New York...........Bryer.. 
Queen of the W..... Hallett 
Dheridan.....-..+-++ Cornish 
Montezuma.......... Lowber... 
Henry Clay....-....+NY@..cecsceeceesees 
Richard Alsop........ Smith..... 
Cambridge..........+ Peabody.. 
Constitution ...... .--Britton.... ° 
Garriek, ...ccccccccee FAUM. cccccccvccccs v3) 
Oxford... cceseceescces Goodmanson..Nov 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of ¢} 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in se pond ander 
convenience, aud they are furnished with overs description of stores ofthe best kind aad 
tuality in the days of — will be strictly adhered to. ind. Pung. 


Price of passage to Liverpool..... occenesencees $100 
“ 63 to New York..... eseeee + eeeees B25 





Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorks! 
yridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C.’H. MARSH AGT Com 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool Af 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and Joim R. Skiddy - 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. - 
T. & J. SANDS & CO, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, ad Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO, N.Y 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., ‘Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS, N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Live 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution, 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y, 
FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y, 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 





HIS8 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named, calling” meet toe 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 2th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of ing from New Daye of Sailing from 

ork. Lon 

Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 23, Oct Feb. 2 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold * “ 2, “ 24) July 18, Nov. 13 Mar, is 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8| “ 23, “ gf a'g 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey “ 24, “ 4, * 24) Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April Ig 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 9 ‘wg 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker wa “ 2, \“ 24) Sept.15, Jan. 13, May 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 ~ “Qs! 4 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan se } es “ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 8 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
ton. 
The price of cabin passaze is now fixed at $75, outward, for ench adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefog, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y, 
mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londow 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oe 
the lst of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, ¢ ist January......... ++» (16th February, 
Howe, master, € 16t BER sc vescsccvccves ; 16th June, 
d ist September. . €16th Qetober, 
ST. NICHOLAS, lst February . (16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; TOE DERG. ocsccesccccveces ; 16th July, 
let October..........++. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March..........++0. 16th April, 
Conn, master. ERE DULY so onccccccccccce ifth August, 
lst November.......... ¢ l6th December, 
ONEIDA, § 1st April. ....ceeeeeeeee 16th May, 
Funck, master. ROS MMR. covccesccncs 16th September, 
lst December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 wit! out wines or liquors. ° 
Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incurred BOYD & WINCKEN Agents, 
88 Wall Street 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
i ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
netism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
ainful forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly a 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession 4 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use. It is ex 
ci ingly simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED 0 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the ples 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely barmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTive AND PERMANENT SUC 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepey, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lam! 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 





ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully saccessful- 

Each Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing fulland sim ie 
lirections for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is recom ~ 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, asevorything regard- 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beantiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in na™merous diseases in which of 
jinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana nower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British i*vovinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 









[MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
ceuse ofso many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that'protection the laws fof the county 
extend to him. 

Tn purswance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually 


| straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name of 


trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillot’s name 
marks 


spurious articles, and 
once, om die 
or trade 
nov & 








or retail, at low prices, for cash: Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Solar Lam It, bronzed, and silvered, j CO Sdsecccccecces 
Suopending Baer Lampe, gilt and bronncd, great variety. Cobourg neneeue -. James Cameron......... Pe veodu ‘ 
Bracket, do do do 0066 MODert BE. Bachar. .00csecescccccccsccncesccses 
Side, do do do  —— MMIII eee eee erent een en weneneeereneeeerenrnenetenenes 
Solar Chandeliers, dc do do 23,4 and 6 lights eevee George Scott........5+6 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, giltand bronzed, = -°——i—ié|,:« MMoanttrretd,.... pene ee eenee cee eeneeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell......... 
do oe o do i. “.. wot ft =—-i(t”téiéd rrr saber Seeehe bet — Buchan... ..0..00 
o Cc deliers do do 23.4 -» Malcolm Cameron.... 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various Saleen Rights, | Quebec........ Welch and Davies 
Candelabra, do do do do | Stu. Catherines... .. Lachlan Beil..... « . 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do | Toronto........ ececeaceoece .«+» Edmund Bradburt .. Dr. George Herrick..... ob 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian | Woodstock............055 eeeeees William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
Glass Lights, By order of the Board, 
Lamp Wicks, Ehimneye and Shades of all kinds, THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, | dec Hamilton. 
Oile—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, ‘Sigmee $$$ $$ —___—_____ 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 moe. | THE BEN FRANKLIN 
err Pay ee _ + ———— TO 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subser sapectfully i H d 
" a : N. € ecriber respectfully informe his friends and 
BANVARD'S PANORAMA. } 2% the public of Boston, amonget whom he flatters himael! ad a WeenetOus and taki y 
PEN FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH | ‘spectable acquaintance, that he has taken (his House, and has fitted it up in the most ap 
PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPP! RIVEKS—showing a coun- proved ma r His intention is to afford two ( ‘ Private Parties a Huuse similar in 
wy of twenty-three hundred miles, being by far, the largest painting In the world, and of the | *"""™ o th p bee nducted establishments in F + and this country, and hopes, by 
larges! rivers on the Globe, extending more than twenty degrees of latitude. j T He a to his business, to give satisfac * cusiomers 
} Open every evening (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BULLDING tn Broad- | r we constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 
Way, adjotoing Nibio'’s Garden. | end the a era ts, and, in their prepara uine will be spared to do them jus 


Admisajon 50 cente—children half-price, 

be Panorama wil! commence moving at & o'clock precisely | 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o'clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. Aag 5 


Ce Dinner and Lan sisting of the 
"es the “Ben Franxiis.” 
—The House will iz variably be closed on S eal 
iin 2 Se 
nev 13S—tu et 


ae8 CO best and most approved Fare, can always be 


THOMAS MORGAN. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion. ....--..-+-s0seeeee07""" & 0 

One é . “ two insertion6.........-..eeeeseseeee** i) 

One e S “ three f eeeresee eanpoaner ter tns 2 30 

“ “ “ Ga EA 6 bedeee casese osenese ss? Pe” co 

“ “s “ thice months........ wate wee eneeeeeere y 50 

, “ ‘ @ giz months. ..........cccccccccoscsere® aa 
7 “ ‘ “ one year seeee eee ee eee ee ee poet 





YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 









